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THe DeatH or GrneraL Gorpon.——Ever since the 
atriyal of the lamentable news that Khartoum had fallen we 
had all made up our minds to be prepared for the worst. 
Still, there was a faint hope that Gordon might have escaped, 
or might still be defending himself in some stronghold, or, 
more likely yet, might be a captive in the hands of the Mahdi. 
All these hopes are now swept away; we are told, and the 
information scems trustworthy, that he is dead ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the news comes upon thousands of 
households as a direct personal shock. This strange figure, 
full of faith and heroism, had vividly imprinted itself on 
men’s imaginations, all the more so because it differed so 
widely from the bulk of their own dispositions. The pre- 
vailing type of man during these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century is a being who clings all the more eagerly to 
the things of this life because he feels no certain conviction 
of any life hereafter ; his belief in a living personal God is 
faint and vague; and he tolerates all creeds because he 
doubts whether any of them is entirely true. The child- 
like faith of Gordon, who literally “walked with God,” 
making Him his hourly companion and intimate friend, might 
seems at first sight utterly antipathetic to the sceptic above 
described. But it is not so. This faith excites his enthu- 
siasm, his admiration ; and, even if he feels that it is foreign 
to his own nature, and that he cannot attain to it, it may 
purify and elevate the ambitions and aspirations which 
hitherto have been confined to earthly things. Thus let us 
hope the noble career of Gordon may serve as a beacon-light, 
not only to this generation, but to many generations. 
England mourns him; she feels that she cannot replace him ; 
he was cast in a mould which is rare, almost unique. But for 
Gordon himself we need not mourn. Death was, in his 
undoubting belief, the opener of the gates of Paradise. “To 
depart, and be with Christ, which is far better,” was on his 
lips no hollow formula, but a life-long conviction. For 
years he had faced death in many forms, and this belief of 
his, that death was the key which opened the portals of 
Heaven, gave him unusual coolness and courage. But, great 
as he was, we must not overrate him. He isa saint, but a 
saint of the Church militant ; of the Old Testament rather 
than of the New Testament type. He is doubtless wiser 
now, and if he could look down and see the reinforcements 
which are being gathered together to avenge his death, he 
would bid us remember the solemn admonition: “Venge- 
ance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 


THE Posttion OF THE GOVERNMENT. When General 
Gordon started on his adventurous journey across the desert, 
it was generally prophesied that, if his mission ended in 
disaster, Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry would be wrecked, Disaster 
has come, yet it is exceedingly improbable that we are about 
to see a change of Government. This is due in part to the 
fact that, although many Liberals bitterly condemn the 
blunders of the Cabinet, few of them have any confidence that 
a Conservative Government would be able to guide the 
country safely through its present perplexities. But, even if 
it were certain that a majority in Parliament would refuse to 
give Mr. Gladstone a vote of confidence, we may be sure that 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote would hesitate in 
existing circumstances to undertake tne duties of office. In 
the first place, their task would be one of extraordinary diffi- 
culty ; for, whatever course they might adopt with regard to 
the Soudan and Egypt, they would meet with formidable 
opposition; and they could not, of course, appeal to the 
country until after the passing of the Seats Bill. Moreover, 
the controversy about Redistribution would assume a wholly 
new character. At present the Liberals are virtually pledged 
tosettle the question in a particular way—in a way which is 
authoritatively declared to be satisfactory to the Conserva- 
tives. If Mr, Gladstone’s Government went out, this pledge 
would no longer exist. The Radicals would consider them- 
selves free to deal with the subject in any manner that might 
seem to them most suitable; and there is no evidence that 
they would be unable to impose their ideas on the more mode- 
rate members of the Liberal party. The probability is, then, 
that. in the approaching Session the Government will be as 
strong as ever, notwithstanding the indignation which has 
been aroused by the results of its policy. 


THE Lonpon Mission. What a Mission like that now 
being held in London can do for Christians, and what it 
cannot do, was well defined by the Bishop of Peterborough 
when he said “if a cart gets into a deep rut it requires 
a shove to help it out, but it must not depend upon shoves 
for the rest of its journey.” That high pressure of excite- 
ment which members of the Salvation Army endeavour to 
keep up is not true religiousness, and, when we witness it, 
it is always with misgiving lest the convert who sings and 
prays so loudly should in a year or so relapse into a state 
worse than his first. But there are times when the soul 
grows sluggish, and wants rousing. ‘The voice of the same 
preacher heard Sunday after Sunday has become too familiar 
to arrest attention ; the unvarying round of religious duties 
is discharged in a perfunctory manner. It is then that the 
arrival uf missioners in a parish may do much good, by 
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quickening first curiosity, then yearning and hope, and finally - 


But it is an admirable thing to see the 


faith all round. 
One 


parish clergy working with the missioners as they do. 


need not be old to remember the time when an incumbent ° 


would Haye been taken aback by a request that he should 
give up his pulpit and general ministration for ten days or a 
fortnight to some zealous clergyman whom he had never 
seen. .If he wanted a few weeks’ holiday, he was not loth 
to exchange duties with a clergyman whom he had never set 
eyes on, or to engage some impecunious brother by rcans of 
an advertisement ; but this was a different matter, for the 
locum tenens always came on the tacit understanding that he 
was not to excite himself in his temporary duties, nor to excite 
others. We have, happily for the future of our national 
life, now entered upon a time when all that was indift 
ferentism, or prejudice, or doubt in the ways of the clergy of 
old is giving place to diligence, tolerance,and_ trustfulness. 
The transformation bringing with it, as it does,so much 
vigorous work, must also be preparing for us the blessed 
fruits which follow upon all honest labour. It is impossible not 
to believe that, of the good seed being scattered about so 
largely during the present week in London, some abundant 


crop will spring up. 


Tue FUTURE oF THE SOUDAN. Everybody, even their 
own friends, are blaming the Government just now, yet it is 
worth noting that their culpability would be just the same if 
Khartoum had been reached in time to rescue Gordon. But, 
in that case, as is usual, success would have condoned their 
misdeeds. Now, what is the cause of the mismanagement in 
Egypt during the last three years? As we are unwilling to 
believe that Her Majesty’s Ministers are fools or traitors, we 
can only suppose that perpetual dissensions on this subject 
have prevailed in the Cabinet, and that sometimes one 
policy, sometimes another policy, has got the upper hand. 
The opinions of the Peace Society have been intermingled 
and jumbled up with the opinions of thorough-going 
Jingoism. Anything would have been better than this. 
Better have left Arabi and the Egyptians to settle accounts 
unmolested, and contented ourselves with safe-guarding the 
Suez Canal. Better, having interfered so violently as to 
pitch shot and shell into the Khédive’s chief seaport, have 
annexed the land of the Pharaohs for good and all. Europe 
would not have minded, if we had paid the bondholders in 
full. But our Ministers, instead of steering onc or other of 
these direct courses, went yawing about from windward to 
leeward, and hence have always been among rocks and quick- 
sands. Professing to be lovers of peace, they have shed 
blood like water, and thus far to no purpose. This brings us 
to the Soudan, where blunders have been especially numerous 
and lamentable, though we will not recapitulate them now. 
Let us look to the future. The Nile Expedition was organ- 
ised for the object of rescuing Gordon from Khartoum. That 
object has already been accomplished, only that the hero has 
been rescued by a greater Deliverer than Wolseley. But now 
we must send out reinforcements to rescue our own would-be 
rescuers, who are undoubtedly in a perilous position. We 
hope at last the Government have formulated a definite 
policy about the Soudan. Do they mean merely to “rescue 
and retire,” leaving that vast region to native anarchy, or the 
interference of less scrupulous Powers than ourselves ; or do 
they mean to take and hold Khartoum as Egypt’s southern- 
most outpost ? Meanwhile, let us be careful not to denude 
ourselves of troops without filling up their places. It will 
not be a pleasant thing for our descendants to read in some 
history book of the next century, “In 1885 England was 
captured by a clever covp de main; all her best soldiers 
being engaged in the Soudan.” 


Prince BIsMARCK AND ENGLISH MINISTERS.——There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone has given Prince Bismarck 
much cause for provocation. The whole spirit of the Mid- 
lothian speeches, so far as they related to foreign policy, was 
repugnant to the Imperial Chancellor ; and for some time he 
was annoyed by the efforts of our Prime Minister to form an 
alliance with France and Russia, at the expense, as Germans 
thought, of the Central European Powers. Lately it has. 
seemed to Prince Bismarck that, in addition to these griev- 
ances, he has had reason to complain of the manner in which 
England has dealt with the claims arising from his colonial 
policy. That Lord Granville and Lord Derby did not come 
well out of the dispute about Angra Pequena most of. their 
countrymen admitted ; and it is possible that they may also 
have acted unwisely in the negotiations with regard to New 


_ Guinea. Prince Bismarck, however, is mistaken if he sup-, 


poses that he will promote the interests of his country by 
maintaining the arrogant tone which characterises some of 
the despatches in the latest of his White Books. All English- 
men desire that Germany and Great Britain should be on 
friendly terms; and some of them think that we ought to 
make considerable sacrifices in order to prevent the growth 
of misunderstandings. But when the Chancellor-addresses 
Ministers of the Crown a3 if he were an angry drill-sergeant 
storming at raw recruits, the mildest even of peace-at-any- 
price politicians begin to reflect that England has at least a 
right to be treated with ordinary courtesy. The Germans 
are not able to exercise much influence over their great man, 
but, if they are as well disposed towards us as we are towards 
them, they will do what they can to persuade him that 
insults are not likely to be accepted as proof of the justice of 
his demands. oS , 
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A Mont ve DPiéré. It will be curious to hear the 
pronunciation given by British tongues to “Mont de Piste” 
when the institution so designated shall have become 
popular, as it assuredly will if it realises the programme of 
its charitable promoters. Jack Johnson, reminding Mr. 
Ledbury that the French do everything in a contrary way 
to ourselves, informed him that. in France the pawnshop is 
called “My Aunt’s.” The name may well be imported over 
kere, and “My Aunt,” who will lend at reasonable interest, 
is likely to be more blessed by her needy nephews and nieces 
than “My Uncle,” who charges five-and-twenty per cent. on 
loans of 24 and under. The rate of interest ought properly 
to be the measure of the borrower’s solvency ; but where 
pledge is deposited, the loan has no fiduciary character, and 
the interest should never exceed five or six percent. Tho 
only risks which a pawnbroker runs are those which may 
result from his own carelessness in appraising a pledge abaye 
its value; but such mistakes are not frequent. Generally 
“My Uncle” lends about one-third of what an article i, 
worth, and, charging on small loans five shillings per pound 
per annum, makes a profitable transaction. Ifa pledge |. 
not redeemed within a year and a week, “ My Uncle” soljs 
it, and the borrower may within three years come and clain 
the balance between the sum lent, with interest, and the sum 
obtained by sale; but “nephews” and “nieces” seldom 
apply for these balances, for ‘My Uncle” has a little habit of 
selling his pledges in lots; and it almost always turns ont 
that the particular pledge inquired after has been disposed of 
ataloss. To hear “My Uncle” talk, one would imagine 
him to be a very ill-used man, continually deceived by 
pawners of pinchbeck ; but, as a rule, it does not take him 
long to make his fortune. “My Aunt,” who is going ta 
establish her first London abode in the East End, intends 
to be satisfied with little gains, and means to give her poor 
relations every facility for recovering articles entrusted to her 
care. May she be no loser by this kindness, and may her 
example twinge “My Uncle’s” conscience as well as his 
pockets ! 


In aND OuT oF SEsston.—Is it treason, in these days of 
extended Franchise and of Redistribution, to whisper in our 
readers’ ears that we look forward with horror rather than 
pleasure to the reassemblage of the House of Commons: 
Think of the Babel of six hundred and fifty tongues, and a 
good many of them Irish tongues. And oh! what a lot they 
will have to talk about this time! Rarely do we recollect 
such a sequence of exciting events as have lately happened 
within a few days of each other. And this reminds us that 
John Bull, who is nothing if not illogical, lives under two 
distinct forms of Government, according to whether Parlia- 
ment is sitting or not. During the Recess our system of 
Government is a despotism, tempered by newspaper leaders 
and occasional “extra-Parliamentary utterances,” No Minister, 
either in or out of the Cabinet, is bound during this blessed 
time to open his lips in explanation of anything he has said 
or done—any revelations which he chooses to make are 
purely voluntary. On the whole we get on pretty com- 
fortably under this Recess system; indeed, we should 
get on better still, if during this period there was less volun- 
tary speechifying, for it rarely or never discloses any secret 
which we would like to penetrate. But, as soon as Parliament 
meets, the metamorphosis is as great as when the fairies 01 
the Transformation Scene in a pantomime are replaced by 
Harlequin, Pantaloon, and Clown. The Ministers are now 
placed in a row like a set of beer-barrels to be tapped by any 
thirsty customer. An answer which yesterday would not have 
been vouchsafed to a Duke or an Archbishop is now drawn 
forth by persistent questioning on the part of the enterprising 
member for Quidnuncborough. Imagine if the recent events. 
the dynamite outrages and the Soudan incidents, had happenes 
while Parliament was sitting. What clouds of questions 
there would have been! To conclude. Which system is tie 
best? The optimist replies, “Both; one is good in February. 
the other in September.” But if so, why not extend the 
idea? Why not let Tories and Radicals (Whigs are pretty 
nearly dead) govern for alternate periods of a twelvemonth 
each? We should then at least get rid of the delays caused 
by our system of Government by party majorities. 


War AND THE New Democracy.—In his speech at 
Glasgow the other evening Mr. John Morley prophesied 
that “the new Democracy” “will be for non-interference 
and for peace ;" and most people are, no doubt, of the same 
opinion. But, so far as this goes, wherein will the new 
Democracy differ from the old? Mr. Morley and many 
other Radicals seem to assume that there is in England a 
party favourable to war for its own sake. What is the evi- 


. dence that any such party exists? We venture to say that 


at the present time there is no sane man who would vote for 
war if war could, in his opinion, be honourably avoided. 
The school of politicians of whom Mr. Morley was probably 
thinking—a school not confined to any one party—detest 
war as much as as he detests it; but they hold that our vast 
Empire is exposed to many dangers, and that its integrity 


can be maintained only by means of a firm and 
consistent policy. Does Mr. Morley mean that the 
new Democracy will not agree with this view? If he 


does, and if he proves to be right, the experience of 
the last few years indicates pretty plainly the consequences 
which may be anticipated. Should the new Democracy 
desire to confine its attention rigidly to domestic questions, 
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ain its object only in one way—by giving up India 
So long as England is resolved to retain 
cannot act as if she were an isolated 
Power, or as if she had no more interest than the United 
states in the affairs of Europe. Those who aspire to lead 
the English people may try to ignore this if they please 3 but 
it is incredible that the people themselves will be blind to 
what is, after all, the most obvious of facts. 


it can att 
and the Colonies. 


those possessions, she 


Hoaxes.——It seems pretty certain that the soldicr who 
avonetted at Woolwich on Sunday intended to play a 
cal joke on the sentry, and the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury complimenting Botham was a perfectly proper one. 
\Whv Botham was arrested after the occurrence is not clear. 
‘he Mutiny Act obliges a soldier to obey orders, and Botham’s 
like those of every sentry guarding a magazine, were 
to use his weapons against any stranger approaching him in 
the dark without stating his business. The mere presence 
of Brindley’s body at the spot where it was found was proof 
hy itself that Botham had done no more than his duty, and, 
this fact having been established by his officers, no civil 
inquisition ought to have been deemed necessary. | One can 
only regret that the persons who amuse themselves by hoax- 
ing the police with warnings of imaginary dynamite plots 
are not amenable to punishment as swift, if not as sharp, as 
that which overtook the wretched Brindley. The heavy 


was b 
practl 


orders, 


work which the police have to perform at this moment is. 


aggravated by practical jokes of all kinds, which are played 
daily, not only upon Scotland Yard, but upon every district 
station, by means of letters, postcards, and even telegrams. 
The authors of these missives calculate that the police dare 
not ignore disclosures, however improbable, and in this they 
are right ; but the fun which consists in sending a number 


of overworked policemen to watch during hours with strain-- 


ing evesand nerves for a thing: that is never going to happen, 
is sport which only a vicious simpleton can enjoy. If one of 
these creatures be caught the public must insist that the 
magistrate shall not let himself be persuaded by some plau- 
sible counsel that the offence was only a piece of juvenile 
folly. This excuse would only be acceptable if the offender 
could be smartly corrected as a juvenile. 


Wrsr Exp BurGLaries.—wWhile sympathising with the 
shopkecpers who have recently had their premises plundered 
in Bond Street and its neighbourhood, we may venture to 
doubt whether the police force ought to be increased in order 
to cope with this evil. The rates are already grievously 
heavy ; ought the burden to be made greater in order that 
one class may benefit at the expense of the community? Let 
us look into the facts of the case. Formerly tradespeople 
lived over their shops, so that a burglar, if his presence were 
suspected, would meet with a warm reception. But now the 
shopkeeper has his household gods far away in the suburbs, 
and he lets his upper floors to tenants, most of whom do not 
sleep on the premises ; or, if they do, are not likely to get out 
of bed on acold night, and run the risk of a crack on the skull 
from a “jemmy,” just because they fancy they hear footsteps 
in the part of the house occupied by their landlord, whom 
they only know as a rent-receiver. It speaks well, either for 
the honesty of the public, or for the efficiency of the police in 
general, that valuable property is stored in many houses in 
London which are left entirely untenanted between Saturday 
afternoon and Monday morning, and that housebreaking is, 
after all, an exceptional incident. Nevertheless, “cracks- 
men” are quite aware of these facts, and consequently, 
when they do plunder such houses, they can afford time 
to drink their victim's wine and smoke his cigars on the 
Premises after the “ burgling” is completed. It is the duty 
«tthe police to try if doors and windows are properly secured, 
ind to take note of suspicious loiterers ; but they cannot spend 
all the night watching two or three houses, and yet in no 
other way could they make sure against burglarious attempts. 
lhe only real remedy is one already resorted to by many per- 
sons—namely, to have a trustworthy ‘caretaker inside the 
premises, and to employ, in concert with their neighbours, a 
jont-stock watchman for the outside. The expense need 
not be great, and it will come out of the householders’ own 
pockets, So it ought. Why should the public pay for more 
peheemen because a man chooses to have his house full of 
tempting property, and yet leave it unguarded ? 


TALY AND ENGLAND.——Englishmen of aii classes and 
parties have agreed that it would be inexpedient to accept the 
aid of Italy in the accomplishment of the task which is now 
m posed upon us in the Soudan. Nevertheless, an excellent 
impression has been produced by the goodwill of the Italian 
people. It is not, of course, to be supposed that the Italians 
have been wholly disinterested in their offers of help. They 
know that if their troops were associated with ours in a 
campaign in the Soudan they would in the end gain solid 
ad vantages both directly and indirectly: But, apart from 
anticipations of this kind, they have displayed a genuinely 
‘riendly spirit ; and their expression of a cordial wish to co- 


perate with us has been“atl thé ‘moré ivelconie because few 


gece respect or sympathy have lately come to us from 
Ee ae. It may be hoped that the feeling which has 
to die away " we ned apenas ah ne Ser ees 
independence, sh hey Italy was struggling for national 
in Engl i. Pipe nowhere more ardent supporters than 

nglind; and the majority of educated Englishmen 
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sincerely rejoiced when at last her object was attained. 
There are scarcely any conceivable circumstances in which 
her interests would conflict with ours; and the action of 
France might create for both countries serious difficulties in 
which each coukl be of the greatest service to the other. A 
formal alliance between England and Italy no one would pro- 
pose ; but there are many reasons why they should take 
every opportunity to cultivate the good relations which have 
for the present been happily established. 


OVER-WALTZzING. The winter dancing season now 
waning at the approach of Lent has been noticeable for the 
suppression of square dances and polkas—of every dance, in 
fact, except the waltz—in assemblies where people would 
rather invent a foolish fashion than sensibly enjoy themselves. 
This country is almost unique in possessing large numbers of 
persons thus constituted—of persons, that is, who can never 
do a thing without overdoing it. An illustrious personage, 
who has grown tired of square dances because they overtax 
his conversational powers, gives a ball at which there is only 
waltzing, and this fine example percolating through the social 
circle in which he rules, ends, after a descent through other 
strata, by reaching London suburban ball-rooms, where two 
dozen waltzes in an evening are forthwith pronounced to be the 
correct thing. Some years ago the Lancers were all the rage, 
and dandified young men voted that waltzing (for it was not 
yet styled vadsézg) was bad form. After this the polka had 
its long day, and then there was much quadrilling again 
because a lady most potent in Society was suffering from a 
stiff knee. We have now come back to the period of violent 
exercise, and young ladies of a certain sort pretend to delight 
in gyrating without rhyme, rest, or reason for six hours at a 
stretch, till tlieir satin shoes become like those of the little 
heroine in Trollope’s “ Three Clerks.” These are the same 
young ladies who cut their hair short three years ago, and are 
now wondering when it will grow again. Some of them have 
hardly recovered from the severe course of dyspepsia to which 
they subjected themselves when estheticism and unwhole- 
some complexions were in vogue. Last year they were 
Wearing grotesque protuberances behind their dresses ; this 
year they are sporting red veils to make their cheeks and noses 
look aflame. Next year—but we have enough to do'with the 
vagaries of to-day. 
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RINCESS’S TITEATRE.—Mr. WILSON 
and Manager.—(Last Nights). Every, Evening at 745, HAMEET: Messrs. 


i ‘ ’ i . Clifford , Frank Cooper, 
Wilson Barrett, Speakman, Dewhurst, Willard, Cliffor oper, rank Cope. 
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oar Leighton. Doors open 75s Carriages at 11.15. Box Office S50 till 5. 
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21, at 1,30, 


THE PRINCE'S THEATRE.— Mrs, LANGTRY. 
le Proprietor, Mr. EDGAR CE. : 
Season sake ie arenes of Mr. HENRY E, ABBEY. 

EVERY EVENING, at EIGHT, Sheridan's Comedy in Five Acts, SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL, produced under the direction of Mr. Coghlan. Characters by 
Mr. W.’Farren, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Everill, Mr, A. Wood, Map 
Lyons, Mr. Lin Rayne, Mr. Carne, Mr. Smedley, Mr. Crisp, Mr. Thorpe. tr 
Dalzell, Mr. Weathersby, aid Mr. Co,hlan; Mrs. Arthur Sterling, Miss Kate Patti- 
pe aia ¥ BOL PANS ANDAL t 8. Carriages at rt 

30. SCH x $ at 8 LL. 
oe Oe iat Ge ain tr till s, No fees. Telephone, 3,700.—THE PRINCE'S 
THEATRE, COVENTRY STREET, W. 


RINCE'S HALL.—M. VERBECK (from the Théatre ee 
g Ss, Paris) will give a series of his extraordinary representations 0! 

PRESEISIR TION is) MESMERISM, at the above “Hall commencing on 
MONDAY EVENING, February 16, as given at Sandringham by command of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, M. Verbeck will be 
assisted by his marvellous subject, Mdlle. de Marguerit. The dates of the 
representations are as follow: Afternoons—February 20, 24, March 3, 4.5.9, 10, 16, 7 
andt1g - Evenings—February 16, 17, 19, 23+ Marchi 6, 7, 12. 13, 14, 20, and 23. Reserve 

seats 7s. 6d. and 5s. ;_balcony, 2s. ; adiniesion, ts. lickets may be obtained at the 
Halland of all the Librarians. The Afternoon Representations will commience at 
“Three, Evening at Eight. Doors open at 2.30 and 7.303 carriages 5.15 and to.15. 
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|* se UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
ALBERT GATE, HYDE PARK 
(Near Top of Sloane: Street). 
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HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE ae 
LERY, 35. New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING TH F A 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 
i NNO DOMINI,” by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This_ Great 
Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with other Important Works, a 
THE GALLERIES. 168. New Bond Street. Tentosix Admission 1s 
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RIGHUTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS from Victoria and 

a London Bridge. | . 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 

Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, at Cheap Kates. 

Avaiiable to travel by all Trains between London and Brighton. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday. 

From Victoria 10.0 a.m., Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 

Che wp Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 

Every Saturday, from Victoria and London Bridge, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.59 p.m. 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton. 

Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ARIS. — Shortest, Cheapest Route Via 
DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria, 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 34s., 255., 188.;, Return, 578., 41s.. 32. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongeide Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAN D, &e, 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


TICKETS and every information at the Brighton Company’s 
., ,, West End General Offices, 23, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Granu Hotel 
Buildings ; Hay'’s Agency, Cornhill; Cook’s, Ludgate Circus; also at the Victor 


and London Bridge Stations. 
By Order.) J P. KNIGHT. General Manager. 
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Notice.— With this Number are issued Two Exrra Sup- 
PLEMENTS, o7¢, @ PORTRAIT OF THE Latz GENERAL GORDON, 
C.B., the other entitled “DeER Huntinc IN THE NEw 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
A NEW YEAR'S GYMKHANA MEETING AT SUAKIM 
« On the first day,” writes the artist, ‘‘ the Native Camel Race was 


TITE 


quite the pzéce de resistance. It cannot be farther described than 
that it’ was one of the most picturesque and quaint races in the 
annals of the nineteenth century; the fuzzy-headed competitors, 
mostly armed, being completely at home on their desert steeds. 
Some Flat Races for Ponies were hotly contested by D.A.C.G. 
Day, Commissariat and Transport, and Captain Gregory, of the 
Egyptian Army; but was won by the former by a neck. The 
Menagerie Race was highly interesting and amusing. Amongst 
the entries were akid (the winner), a gull, a gander, which unfor- 
tunately would sit down every other second and cackle, a jerbili 
(rat), a monkey, by name ‘ Barracca,’ which would sit down at the 
turning-post and salute everybody instead of continuing her course, 
anda fowl. On the second clay the Mile Race for Natives opened 
the proceedings. A Wheelbarrow Race also caused great amuse- 
ment by the hapless collisions of the blindfolded competitors. The 
Donkey Race, like all others of its kind, barebacked, was ridi- 
culous in the extreme, and these animals, with their brothers astride 
them, were most amusing. The Aunt Sally of the course was 
personified by an unruly Sapper in a tub, who was most energetic 
in his trade, until a well-aimed stick and his head met, when he 
retired from his dignified position, hurt both in feelings and hody. 

‘‘The native population were highly impressed and delighted 
with the sports, the first of the kind they have ever witnessed, and they 
fully enjoyed and entered into all the fun.” 


A CONSULTATION OF GUIDES 


Tus sketch was described last week in our article on the 
*¢ Advance on Gakdul,” and we need say no more than it represents 
a temporary halt for deliberation during Sir Herbert Stewart's 
advance across the Bayuda Desert. The guides are friendly natives 
who know the district well, and who have faithfully led our troops 
across the desert. ‘hey are under the charge of Major Kitchener, 
and are carefully watched during the whole march, being escorted 
by cavalry, who would shoot them down at once were any sign of 
treachery detected. Should they fall, however, into the hands of 
the enemy certain death will be no less their faté, and the fear of 
this frequently deters well-disposed natives from entering our 


service. 
FOUR SKETCHES ON THE MARCII 


THE first of these sketches illustrates the method of army 
signailing by means of flags. The scene is Dongola, and the 
message is being sent across the Nile for a boat to ferry over the 
camel and his rider.— Next we have ‘‘ New Year’s Eve in Camp,” 
where after a cosy chat by the fire, the little party of officers is on 
the point of breaking up, and finding it just midnight, are wishing 
each other a Happy New Year before going to their tents. —The 
**Repast in the Desert” speaks for itself, the troops depicted are 
officersand men of the Mounted Infantry.—“‘ Interviewing Prisoners” 
represents an incident on the march to Gakdul, when, several pri- 
soners having been taken, they were handed over to Major 
Kitchener, who, thanks to the interpretations of his guides, was 
able to elicit that they were spies sent forward by the Mahdi. 
SUAKIM—RETURN OF MAHMOUD ALI AND HIS MEN AFTER A 

SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON THE ENEMY 

Tie artist writes: ‘‘ Having heard that some of the enemy were 
in the vicinity of Handcub, about ten miles distant, forty of the 
friendly natives, under Mahmoud Ali, started early one morning 
to attack them. They encountered fifteen of the rebels, sur- 
prising them, and having despatched them, returned ad the 
new Sandbag Fort, which has been built by the Royal Engineers 
about 3,000 yards across the plain, at the extremity of the railway 
line. As the party, with old Mahmoud at their head, approached 
this fort, his men around him were still explaining to him how each 
had had some participation in the killing of their enemies. They 
captured and brought into town thirty camels.” 


A RUSIL FOR WATER AUT THE ABU HALFA WELLS 


Tus sketch depicts the arrival of General Stewart and his troops 
at Abu Halla Wells on his second march across the Bayuda Desert, 
on his way to Gubat, by way of Gakdul Wells. Abu Halfa Wells 
are between Korti and  Gakdul. Mr. Villiers writes from 
Gakdul on January 13th -— 

““ We have hada very trying and thirsty march, such a terrible 
time I never have experienced before. We have arrived here, and 
there is water in plenty, but ev rou/e we ran very short, the men’s 
allowance coming down to two pints aday. | ‘Ihe. sketch of the 
wells af Abu Halfa’ will illastrate our condition when we arrived 
there. ‘he Sussex Regiment suffered more than the rest, their 
water-skins having leaked considerably.” 


KHARTOUM 
of the Soudan, where. General 
with the Mahdi and an 


is situated at the junction 
the White 


Kuartoum, the chief town 1 
Gordon has been so gallantly contending: 


overwhelming force during the past year, : 
of Bahr-el-Aznak, the Blue Nile, and Bahr-el-Abiad, 
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Nile, Tt lies chiefly on the left bank of the Blue Nile, about two 
miles from the confluence, and opposite Tuti Island, on arriving 
off which Sir Charles Wilson first perceived that Khartoum was in 
the possession of the enemy. The Governor’s Palace, where Gordon 
resided during the siege, faces the river side opposite a point at which 
a quay gives easy access to the river steamers, It was from the roof 
of this building that Gordon was wont toreconnoitre the enemy’s pcsi- 
tion, for, being situated on an elevation, a good view could be obtained 
thence of the surrounding country. Khartoum has always been 


the centre of traffic in the Soudan, as it has.formed the converging... 


point of all the caravan routes. Ivory, ebony, and ostrich feathers 
from the south were sent across the desert to Korosko and thence 
down the Nile to Cairo, while grain, cotton, and gums, exchanged 
for European goods, gave rise to a flourishing trade. During the 
years, however, which preceded Sir Samuel Baker’s campaign, the 
trade had been seriously injured owing to the disorganised condition 
of the country, and the population had been very seriously reduced in 
numbers, Upon the pacification of the country Khartoum regained 
some little of its former prosperity, and the Egyptian authorities 
were at no small pains to improve the town itself by completing the 
Government buildings, organising steam irrigation works, and 
initiating other useful measures. The population of Khartoum in 
its flourishing days was estimated at 40,000, but during the siege 
this is thought to have diminished to 10,000. The population 
has always been somewhat motley, consisting of I urks, Jews, 
Greeks, Egyptians proper, Nubians, Abyssinians, Gallas, negroes, 
and a few Italians, who principally carried on liquor and provision 
traffic, , : 

The latest trustworthy account of Khartoum is given in the 
official report on the Soudan by the late Colonel Stewart who, with 
Mr. Power, so long shared General Gordon’s labours at Khartoum, 
and for whose treacherous murder, while on his way to join General 
Wolseley, the late General Earle took vengeance. Colonel 
Stewart writes : ‘The town, as approached from the White River, 
presents a mass of dirty grey houses, overtopped by a single 
minaret, and in front a sterile, sandy plain, without trees or bushes. 
It is entered by a long, narrow street, stretching from west to east, 
and terminating in the market. This street is dirty in the extreme, 
and bordered by mud houses, whose doors are their only openings to 
the street. In other parts of the town there is no semblance of 
regularity ; the houses are of all sizes and shapes, and the streets 
mere‘labyrinths, Here and there are open spaces, large enough for 
gardens, and even for cornfields. ‘There are also numerous hollow 
flats, in which during the rainy season water collects and stagnates, 
rendering the place very unhealthy. The street above-men- 
tioned is the best in Khartoum ; it contains the Governor’s resi- 
dence and many spacious mansions belonging to Turks, Copts, and 
Arabs. All the other houses are of a miserable description, con- 
sisting of sun-dried clay, cemented with cowdung and slime. Inthe 
market-place is the mosque, built of brick, and there, also, are the 
bazaar, coffee-houses, brandy-shops, Xc. In addition to the buildings 
already mentioned there is a Coptic and a Roman Catholic chapel, 
a Roman Catholic school, an infirmary, a gaol, and barracks.” 

To return to General Gordon, that gallant officer leaving London 
on January 18th 1884, arrived in Khartoum on February 18th. On 
March 24th, after a severe battle on the 17th in which Gordon’s 
troops were defeated through the treachery of the Pashas, 
the investment of the town by the Mahdi’s forces practi- 
cally began, and from that time until its fall on January 26th the 
fighting never seems to have ceased. Constantly were the rebels 
defeated by Gordon, but on they still pushed in overpowering 
numbers until all communication with the outside world had Leen 
completely cut off. Before this, Gordon, foreseeing the inevitable, hac 
telegraphed for reinforcements, and had asked that Zebehr Pasha 
should be appointed to the Assistant-Governorship of the Soudan, but 
it was not thought politic at the time to comply with the request, and 
finally Gordon was left isolated and face to face with theenemy. Both 
since appear to have acted with vigour. The Arabs put up strong 
forts with cannon along the river, while Gordon on his side bom- 
barded them with iron-plated steamers and sailing vessels. He 
protected the town also with land-torpedoes and mines, and, as half 
the population had fled before the investment, he destroyed the 
uninhabited quarters, and erected strong earthworks. He issued free 
rations to the poor, and paid for all supplies in paper money, to be 
redeemed by the British Government. Indeed, there seemed no 
bounds to his ingenuity and energy, as he manufactured powder 
when his ammunition fell short, and, when provisions failed, foraged 
up and down the Nile with his steamers. Of these he is known 
to have possessed eleven. Gordon had only one apprehension, 
and this was ever staring him in the face—treachery. To this, 
indeed, is generally attributed the fall of Khartoum, as it is 
stated that Faraz Pasha, whom Gordon had once before pardoned 
for treason, but who feared condign punishment at the hands of the 
advancing English—opened the gates of the town to the Mahdi 
during the night. Had it not been for this Sir Charles Wilson might 
now be in Government House at Khartoum, and the chief portion 
of Lord Wolseley’s task would have been accomplished. 


QUARTERMASTER LIMA 


Two officers were killed in the series of fights which followed on 
the Battle of Abu Klea on January 17th, and culminated in the 
Battle of Gubat on the 19th. One of these officers was Quarter- 
master Arthur George Lima, of the 19th Hussars, who served with 
that regiment in the Egyptian War of 1882, when he was present at 
the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, for which he received the medal with 
clasp, and the Khédive’s Star, He also served with his regiment in 
the Soudan last year, when he was present at the Battles of El Teb 
and Tamanieb, for which services he received two clasps, and was 
mentioned in despatches.—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
McLean and Son, Inchicore, Dublin. 


CONDUCTOR JEWELL, 


OF the Commissariat and Transport Corps, was the other officer 
killed. He was born in 1849, at Emsworth, Hants. He joined 
the 2oth Hussars, and left on a promotion warrant. He served in 
the Zulu and Egyptian campaigns.—Our portrait is froma photo- 
graph by Hennah and Kent, Brighton. 


JOHN EDWARD LEVESON JERVIS, VISCOUNT ST, VINCENT, 


Was born in 1850, He was educated at Harrow, and entered the 
army as Cornet in the 7th Hussars, in March, 1871. He becamea 
Captain in the 16th Lancers in 1881. He served in the Zulu War 


of 1879, in the expedition against the Marrees in Southern. 


Afghanistan in 18So, in the Boer War of 1881, and in the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882. He succeeded to the family honours in 1879, 
on the death of his father, and is now succeeded by his brother, the 
Hon. Carnegie Parker, who is a Captain in the 66th Regiment.— 
Our engraving is from a photograph by Samuel A, Walker, 230, 
Regent Street, W. 


GENERAL GORDON . sete 


Last year,-in our issues dated March 8th and 15th (Nos. 745 
and 746) we gave a full account of the career of this remarkable 
man, Here therefore it is merely necessary to recal a few of 
the most salient facts in his life-history. Charles G. Gordon, 
descended from a race of soldiers, was born at Woolwich, January 
28th, 1833. He entered the army, served in the trenches before 
Sebastopui during the Crimean War, and, after the war was over, 
was employed until the end of 1858 on the Commission for settling 


‘Yebels by means of his skill, courage, and endurance, 
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i indaries of Russiaand Turkey. In 1860, when war broke out 
are France and England on the one side and China on a 
other, Gordon was ordered to the latter country, and was ey 
at the attack on Pekin and the sack of the Summer Palace. m 
1863, after peace had been re-established between China and the 
Allied Powers, the British Government were asked to appoint an 
officer to take command of the Chinese Imperialist forces who were 
endeavouring to suppress the Tae-ping Rebellion. | ee was 
selected for this important post, and, although provided will ui 
unpromising materials, obtained such a complete success on i 
force which he commanded was alterwards known as. the ‘Ever 
Victorious Army,” while he himself has always since Peto 
tinguished by the honourable title ** Chinese Gordon. i ha 
Gordon left China as poor as he entered it, having refused all pecu- 
niary rewards, is in thorough accordance with his ease ae 
throughout his entire career. He is one of the most unselfis 
of men. Between 1865 and 1871 he passed six peaceful years at 
Gravesend, where he was employed in the construction of the 
Thames defences. This was perhaps—though the world may not 
think so—the most genuinely heroic portion of his whole career. 
‘He lived,” says Mr. Egmont Hake, ‘wholly for others. Ilis 
house was school, hospital, and aimshouse in turn, The troubles 
of all interested him alike, The pvor, the sick, the unfortunate 
were ever welcome, and never did suppliant knock vainly at his 
door.” But there were plenty of adventures still in store for 
Gordon. In 1869 Sir Samuel Baker was sent by the Khedive 
Ismail to the Soudan, with plenary powers for the suppression of 
the slave trade. In 1874 he was succeeded by Gordon. He 
remained three years, and then, after a short interval at home, 
was persuaded by the Khédive to return with even more absolute 
authority than before to the scene of his former exploits. In July, 
1879, after the deposition of the Khédive Ismail, Gordon left the 
Soudan, but his work against the slave-dealers was ably carried 
on by his subordinates until 1881, when Gessi Pasha was mur- 
dered, and the slave dealers were able once more to do pretty much 
as they pleased. After he left the Soudan Gordon undertook a 
perilous mission to the King of Abyssinia, and then, after resigning 
the post of Secretary to Lord Ripon, the Viceroy of India, which he 
had somewhat hastily accepted, he went ona self-imposed mission 
to China, which resulted in the conclusion of-terms of peace between 
that country and Russia. He next undertook a military command in 
Mauritius, and then a mission to the Cape Colony. In January, 
1884, Gordon, at the request of the King of the Belgians, hac 
started for the Congo, w¢ Brussels, when he was summoned back 
to London, and requested to undertake the pacification of the 
Soudan. He went as a peacemaker, but he speedily found himself 
invested in Khartoum by the forces of the Mahdi, and was obliged 
to make vigorous. reprisals. He asked our Government to allow 
him to appoint Zebehr Pasha Governor of the Soudan, as being the 
man who could best establish peace in that region. The request 
was refused. He subsequently asked for 2,000 or 3,000 troops 
—Turkish, Indian, or other. That request also was refused. 
Meanwhile the attacks on Khartoum were growing fiercer, he was 
plagued by cowardice and treachery within the city, and the loss of 
Colonel Stewart, Mr. Power, and the French Consul, who were ship- 
wrecked and then murdered on their way to capture Berber, was a 
terrible blow. Before this, the Gladstone Ministry, urged on by the 
rising indignation at home at the neglect of Gordon, had sent out the 
Nile Expedition under Wolseley. After Abu Klea success seemed 
almost certain, and men hoped that within a few days the telegraph 
would flash the news that Wolseley and Gordon had clasped 
hands. But, alas! the succour came too late, the treachery 
of the Pashas had opened the gates of Khartoum to the Mahdi’s 
soldiers, and it seems certain that the hero on whom all eyes for a 
year past have been fixed is slain. 


MASSOWAH, ON THE RED SEA 


= Massowan, which has just been temporarily occupied by the 
Italians, i, from a geographical point of view, the Red Sea port of 
Abyssinia. Politically speaking, however, it belongs to Egypt, having 
been handed over by the Porte to Ismail Pasha in 1866. ‘The town 
contains from 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, and is stated to be one of 
the hottest places on the Red Sea Coast. It is situated at the north 
end of the Bay of Arkeko, ona small barren island about a mile 
long by 400 yards broad, and is connected with the mainland bya 
causeway nearly a mile in length, constructed across the intervening 
shallow water. The chief houses are built of stone and coral, but 
the main portion of the population live in huts of poles and grass. 
The principal inhabitants are a few Greeks and Italians, and, 
although the harbour is exceedingly good, there is very little trade, 
save in Abyssinian exports—hides, butter, ivory, and beeswax, and 
even this commerce is restricted by the heavy duties imposed by the 
Egyptian authorities. The Egyptians themselves and the Soudanese 
do not use the port on account of the disturbed state of the 
Abyssinian frontier, and the certainty of any caravan being attacked 
and plundered by Abyssinian raiders. Thus the bazaars are very 
poor, and badly furnished with supplies. From Massowah there 
are two roads to the interior of Africa, one leading to Abyssinia 
and the other to Kerem, Kassala, and Khartoum. In bygone days 
Massowah was famed for its export of gold, ivory, and slaves, and 
opposite, on the Dahlak Islands, are some extensive pearl fisheries, 
In strong hands capable of reducing the unruly Abyssinians to order, 
and attracting the commerce of that country and the Soudan, 
Massowah would become ‘one of the most ‘important ports of 
Africa. 
BADENWEILER 

IN the extreme south of the Grand Duchy of Baden, not far from 
the borders of Alsace, and at a distance of little more than an hour 
by rail from Basle, is situated this singularly beautiful little bathing- 
place, of ‘the existence of which thousands of English, who 
annually flock abroad in search of the two great desiderata— 
pleasure and health—are totally ignorant. 

All around—almost from the doors of the houses—rise pine-clad 
mountains. For Badenweiler is in the very. heart of the Black 
Forest, a region little known to the British tourist. Switzerland may 
furnish views more sublimely grand, and Italy some more softly lovely; 
but, for the combination of these two qualities of sublimity and 
beauty, it is probable that no’ part of Europe can vie with’ this. 
In the distance the Vosges are visible, while from the tops of the 
hills, some of which reach a height of over 4,000 feet, the Alps are, 
in clear weather, plainly to be seen. Though more than a hundred 
miles away, the great range of white-robed giants seems close at 
hand, and Mont Blanc, the Jung-Frau, and the Matterhorn can be 
easily distinguished without the aid of a glass, 

But the chief characteristic of Badenweiler, and that which gives 
it its peculiar value, is not the scenery about it, exquisite as this is ; 
but the possession of tne springs of naturally warm water to which 
it owes the first ‘part of iis-name. These are no new nineteenth- 
century discovery ; but were known to, and used by, the Romans, 


“whose baths—now “fiééd fromthe” dust “of many ages—are still in 


existence, 

In close proximity to them are their modern equivalents, which 
equal, if they do not surpass them in comfort, and of which one 
of our sketches conveys some idea. An almost unique feature of 
Badenweiler is the capacious covered swimming-bath, through which 
the volcanic stream constantly flows, and in which patients bathe in 
the midst of a luxury rivalling, one would imagine, the days of yore. 

The curative properties of the water, which has an unvarying 
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temperature of about 75° Fah., are said to be well attested; but 
what may be the special quality which endows it with the strange 
power it undoubtedly exerts still remains a mystery, Hardly any 
mineral constituents are to be found in it. ? 

Badenweiler boasts 2 Kur-haus, with a Kur-saal, in which (on wet 
days) the band plays, and weekly vézzfons take place. The pictu- 
resque ruins of an old castle—once a residence of the Margraves of 
Baden—stand upon a height in the midst of the Kur-garten, and 
look down upon the labyrinth of paths which winds below then, 
For all nervous dlisorders—for all those numberless complaints of ate 
time, which usually require rest for a cure, the air and water of 
Badenweiler possess a remedial influence scarcely to be equalled in 
Europe. It 1s to be sincerely hoped that, in years to come, mary 
may be induced to try their healing efficacy. —Our engravings are 
from photographs from A. Varady and Co., Basle, and are forwarder 
to us by the courtesy of Herr G. de Bohlen Halbach, Gra 
Seneschal of H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Baden, 


WINTER FISHING IN MANITOBA 


Our sketches are by Mr. FitzRoy Dixon, who yrites .. 
‘Catching pike during the winter months is a regular industry Git 
the lakes in parts of Manitoba, affording remunerative though chijly 
employment to scores of the neighbouring settlers. The supply of 
fish is simply astounding. They are all caught through a hole ini. 
ice with hook and line, a portion of the entrails being used for Lai: 
Pelican Lake, the scene of these sketches, has been regularly fished 
for many winters ; and the marvel is how such quantities contin. 
to be caught, for at this time of the year the fish are full of roe, and 
such a wholesale destruction must necessarily tell upon their 
numbers. The pike average about six pounds, though running 
to seventeen and twenty. Forty fish are considered a fair ;: S 
catch per man. I believe that seventy-four fish, representing about 
four hundred weight, formed the biggest bag made by any one us tu 
the time of my visit. : 

“My first sketch shows our method of travelling to the lake in a 
jumper, with stove, tent, snow-shoes, and provisions; and nes; we 
have ‘Pitching Camp.’ The ice affording no hold for poles or 
pegs, we had to erect our tent on tripods contrived so as tu resist the 
fury of the wind, which howls along the length of the lake sme 
fifteen miles, 

‘* Another sketch depicts cutting a hole in theice, and will give some 
idea of the freezing power of this country, for we cut through neariy 
five feet of ice before reaching water, : 

‘** Fishing Outside’ shows the method of fishing. It was 
bitterly cold, and we had to be constantly keeping a little hole clear 
of ice, which was continually forming. Now and then the line 
becomes one big icicle down to the surface of the water, 

‘€* Doing it Comfortably’ shows how we fished part of the time, 
The aborigines condemned it as being ‘high-toned,’ but availed 
themselves of the stove notwithstanding. We were comfortable 
enough in our quarters, though our bed lay on alittle hay on 
the ice, and the thermometer registered 40 deg. below zero each 
night. 

*** Teaming Fish to Market ’ illustrates the ordinary sleigh being 
loaded. 

*** Preparing for Breakfast ’ shows how the skin and scales are often 
removed with a draw-knife, the fish being at the time of the con- 
sistency of a log of wood. This process certainly saves both time 
and trouble. Finally I have sketched a pack of prairie wolves ur 
coyotes, which every night serenaded us as they slunk about the 
lake hunting for fish, and many a pile which had been carefully 
buried in snow was devoured by them.” 


HUNTING WITH TILE NEW FOREST DEER HOUNDS 


THERE are still a few fallow deer left in the New Forest. They 
are hunted by Mr. Lovell’s hounds. The good sport they show, 
the fine weather, and beautiful scenery attract many hunting men to 
the New Forest during the spring months. ‘The foliowing is an 
account of a run:— 

‘The fixture is at Doldrewood ; the foreground is covered wit 
horsemen and carriages, and the distance filled up with beautifu 
woods and stretches of heather and yellow gorse. A buck i 
reported as harboured not far off. A move is made to Holm Hi 
enclosure, leaving the main pack in charge of the whips. Two 
trusty tufters are laid on where the deer had been seen at four in the 
morning. These owned the cold scent, and slowly but surely work 
up to the deer. Suddenly the notes of the hounds are redoubled, 
and a shrill view halloa comes at the same instant from the end o 
the wood. A hundred mad horsemen dash to the Enclosure Gate. 
The tufters are stopped, the pack streams down the hill, ani is 
quietly laid on by the Master. First a quick feather, then, with 
heads up and sterns down, away they go, across a woul, up 
the hill to Pugpits. (As a stranger it was impossible to cate 
the names of places which now and then I asked in frenzied 
haste.) Bending to the left they ran ata racing pace to Highland 
Water, over ground which many a Leicestershire horse would harilly 
have faced — tussocks girth high, with black water between. 
Through it we flounder, and safely cross. Here there is a check! 
A fox has jumped up in the middle of the pack. The temptation is 
too great for even Mr. Lovell’s hounds. A few couples err, but are 
promptly stopped by the whips. Now still forward they go, on 
across the Ringwood Road into Ocknell Wood. Down with your 
head on your horse’s neck, else the boughs will clear your sadrle, 
and let you and your horse be of the same mind which side of the 
tree you go. But there is still music ahead, though nothing is tu |e 
seen. At last we are out on Frithham Plain, and have a glorivus 
burst across the bare heath down to a brook—a brook marginal 
with alders and shaky black bog. The deer has crossed! Impos- 
sible but for the best mounted to follow, except by a far-off bridge. 
But I fx my eye ona military-looking horseman, who seems cunt 
fident. I follow his lead; on we go, whither I know not. After 
several turns he halts, and in a moment I see something moving 

just in front of him. It is the deer, which passes gallantly along t» 
Bratley Wood. But, alas! my horse is done, and [ am not fated t» 
see the end, but am forced to get off, and lead home my weary steed. 
—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. A. Compton, who has 
also furnished the foregoing particulars. 


“MATT” 


: Mr. Bucttanxan’s new serial story, illustrated by Joseph Nash, 
is concluded this week. 


A “PALAVER” IN ASIIANTEE AFTER THE CAPTURE 
OF COOMASSIE 


Axour this special ‘‘ palaver,” or discussion, it is not necessary to 
say anything in detail. Such meetings frequently take place on the 
West African Coast between the representatives of European 
Governments on the one side and native chieftains on the other. The 
chief interest perhaps of this picture is that the principal (African) 
personage depicted is the late Quaco Duah, the Sovereign coll 
Ashantee, a country which still maintains the equivocal reputation 
of possessing the most sanguinary Government in the world. Quaco 
Duah was preceded on the throne by King Koffee Calcalli (our 
Opponent, it will be remembered, during the Ashantee War). Some 
time since it was suggested to Quaco Duah that he should kill as 
many of Calcalli’s relatives as could be collected. He acted on this 
advice, and ordered the sudden massacre of three hundred persons. 
Heart-rending scenes ensued in the streets. Children were torn 
from their mothers and dashed against trees; fathers and mothers 
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were butchered in cold blood ; some few managed to fly for their 
Shortly after the massacre, on June 11th, King Quaco died of 
small-pox. This is the first time on record that a King of Ashantee 
has succumbed to this epidemic, Since then a period of lawlessness 
and anarchy has prevailed. A movement was set on foot to secure 
annexativwi tu the british Crown ; but it was not complied with. 
Surely this refusal was a mistake, both for our own interests and for 
those of the people of Ashantee. Besides, as was the casé in 
Abyssinia, the anarchy which has prevailed in Ashantee for several 
years past is greatly due to the shock which the prestige of the 
monarchy underwent after the capture of Coomassie. Would any 
other European Power have been equally self-denying? After this 
a bloody battle was fought; Calcalli was killed ; and Owosu- 
corcor, the king-maker, was expected to ascend the throne.—Our 
engraving is from a photograph by Mr, Frederick Grant, of 32, 
Millman Street, Bedford Row ; and Accra, West Africa. 


lives. 


WHATEVER MAY BE THE VIEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT as to 
ultimate British policy in the Soudan, events are compelling it to 
reinforce Lord Wolseley with a little army, which, it is understood, 
will operate by the long-recommended but obstinately-neglected 
route from Suakim to Berber. Since the arrival of the news of 
the fall of Khartoum no tine has been lost in making preparations 
for the despatch from home of a force of between 7,000 and 8,000 
men. 

For THE First TIME SINCE ‘THE CRIMEAN Wak a brigade of 
Household Troopsis ordered abroad. It is to consist of the Ist Battalion 
of Coldstreams and the 2nd Battalion of Scots Guards, both of them 
now at Wellington Barracks, with the 3rd Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, now at Windsor, each of them furnishing 750 men. Drafts 
of 250 men from the 2nd Battalion of the Coldstreams and of’ 300 
from the Ist Battalion of the Scots’Guards are needed to bring the 
selected battalions up to the required strength. A number of men 
from the battalions which remain at home have volunteered fo 
accompany their comrades abroad. In accordance, moreover, with 
a telegraphed request from Lord Wolseley, fifty men from each 
battalion of Guards are being fitted out_as mounted infantry, to be 
employed mainly in scouting duties. This (Saturday) morning the 
Coldstreams and Scots Guards will march to Westminster, and be 
taken in river steamers to the Albert Docks, where early next week 
they will embark for Suakim. 

THe REMAINDER OF THE FoRcE to be sent from home will 
consist, according to present arrangements, of the 1st Battalion of 
the Devonshire Regiment at Newry, of the Dorsetshire 800 strong, 
now at Chatham, of the rst Cheshire at Portland, and of the 3rd 
Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, now at Aldershot, 800 strong. Of 
cavalry regiments the 2oth Hussars at Chatham furnish 267 men 
and 14 ofhcers, to embark to-day, and the 5th Royal Irish Lancers, 
at Dublin, 250. The roth company of Royal Lngineers, with a 
telegraph company of the same regiment, will be despatched some 
time next week. Portions of the infantry force detailed may go no 
further than the Mediterranean, in .grder to replace troops ordered 
to Fgypt from Gibraltar and Malta, There is an impression that 
the enurmous quantity of ammunition to be sent indicates Lord 
Wolseley’s opinion that his operations in the Soudan will extend 
over a lengthened period. General Sir Gerald Graham is to have 
the command of the whole expeditionary force ; Major-General 
Fremantle that of the Brigade of Guards ; Major-General Newdigate 
in all probability that of the Infantry Brigade; and Major-General 
Greaves has been appointed Chief of the Staff. 

THe Gap Lerr ar Home By THE DEspaTCcH of the 
new expeditionary force will, of course, be considerable. 
Instructions, however, have, it is said, been issued from the War 
Office to get ready arms, clothing, and accoutrements for seventy 
military centres, in anticipation of a Royal proclamation calling out 
10,009 infantry of the Reserve force. The embodiment of several 
regiments of Militia is also spoken of. ‘The War Office announces 
that it is ready to receive applications for employment from officers 
belonging to the Militia and Reserve of Officers for temporary 
service with the departments of the Army. It is very probable 
that the services of the Volunteers will be utilised for garrison, and 
especially for sentry duty. A number of Volunteer Officers 
throughout the country have placed their battalions at the service of 


the country. Offers of this kind have been made to the Home . 


District authorities by Lieutenant-Colonel Ward ‘as’ commanding 
the 16th Middlesex (London Irish), and by Lieutenant-Colonel Bird 
as commander of the 6th Middlesex (St. George’s). 

Lorp Rosepery enters the Ministry, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
as Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner of Works.—A seat in 


the Cabinet is at the same time conferred on Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the | 


Postmaster-General. ‘ 
SOMEWHAT OMINOUS, when his position in the Liberal party 


and his relations with Mr. Gladstone are considered, were the z 
references made to the Soudan by Lord Ripon at the banquet given ~ 


to him on Tuesday by the Catholic Union of Great Britain. The 
late Governor-General of India indirectly censured General Gordon 
for not having negotiated with the Mahdi, and hinted that, even if 
the heroic defender of Khartoum were alive, it might be well to 
attempt to procure his release not by arms, but by ‘‘diplomatic 
process ;” while, if he were dead, we ought, Lord Ripon declared, to 
retire to Egypt proper, maintaining during the retreat a strictly 
defensive attitude. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, referring at Manchester to the situation‘in the 
Soudan, said that the question in Upper Egypt is at this moment 
not political but military, and that now the sword has been 
drawn against a fanatic Oriental enemy we cannot put up with 
failure. Mr. Goschen said much the same thing at Liverpool 
on Wednesday. Lord Rosebery, addressing a Liberal meeting 
at Epsom, ventured to suggest as the first of several “‘ propo- 
sitions,” neglected at present and deserving attention, .that we 
are bound to show our sympathies with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the trial they are undergoing, an assertion which was not 
received with unmixed approval. Mr. Hibbert, who is a Minister, 
thongh a minor one, protested to his Oldham constituents against a 
policy of revenge in the Soudan, and spoke in a helpless way of his 
belief that if we had never gone into Egypt we should have been in.9 
much happier position than now. Mr. Leonard Courtney, who is 


an ex-Minister, speaking at Torpoint, and Mr. John Morley at - 


Glasgow, were for * scuttling out” of the Soudan should the report 
of the death of the heroic Gordon unhappily prove to be true. 
Conservative speakers, of course, make the fall of Khartoum a 
text for a censure of the Government. The disloyalty of the 
Nationalists in Treland, fanned at public meetings by Home Rule 
M-P.’s, has. been. expressing itself anew since the .fall of Khartoum 
hy cheers for the Mahdi. ; ‘ 

A LarcGe Appirion has been made to the Metropolitan Police 
force, and a number of Irish detectives are in London acting 
independently of it. New and stringent precautions have been 
taken for the prevention of dynamite outrages on public buildings, 


especially at ‘Westminster Abbey, where all the entrances are 
guarded. 


THE GRAPHIC 


THE ComMissioneks oF WorkS have refused to accede to Lord 
Brabazon’s proposal that bathing should be allowed in the orna- 
mental water of Battersea Park, as it has long been, under proper 
restrictions, in the Serpentine. , 

Av A Fire which broke out on the premises of an oil and colour- 
man at Stratford early on Tuesday morning, the smoke and fire made 
exit by the stairs impossible. The police, however, fetching blankets 
from the station, four young children of the resident manager were 
thrown to them from the window of the first floor by their parents 
and three of them escaped without injury.—In the afternoon a ware- 
house of five storeys, unoccupied, at the Crown Wharf, Bankside, 
was almost completely destroyed, though four powerful steamers 
and a river float were soon at work to extinguish the flames. 

THE OBITUARY OF THE WEEK includes the death, in his 
seventieth year, of Cardinal McCabe, who in 1877 succeeding Car- 


‘dinal Cullen as Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was made a 


Cardinal in 1882, and exerting all his influence in the cause of law 
and order, and reprobating the violence of the Land League, incurred 
considerable unpopularity in Ireland; in her eighty-third year, of 
Rachel I:mily, Lady Shaw Lefevre, mother of the Postmaster-General 
in his fifty-eighth year, of Major-General Pierce, formerly of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, who served if the Sutlej Campaign of 1845-6 and 
the Punjaub Campaign of 1848-9; of Mr. C. Minton Campbell, the 
principal partner in the well-known firm of Messrs. Minton, who, 
from 1874 to 1880, represented, in the Conservative interest, the 
Northern Division of Staffordshire ; in his fifty-ninth year, of Sir 
T homas Nelson, who, since 1862, filled the office of City Solicitor, 
in which capacity he conducted the at-last successful litigation on 
the part of the Corporation which stopped illegal encroachments in 
Epping Forest, and made it public property in perpetuity ; in his 
eighty-cighth year, of Colonel Maberly, oné of the few survivors 
of the Unreformed House of Commons, in which he represented, in 
the Liberal interest, several boroughs successively, but best known 
as Secretary to the General Post Office, to which he was appointed 
in 1834. Colonel Maberly was in some respects an original, and 
amusing anecdotes of his official career are given in Anthony 
Trollope’s “‘ Autobiography ” and in Edmund Yates’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions ;” also, on the 4th inst., of Mr. Robert Vaughan Tidman, of 
Lee, Kent, Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, and Hon. 
Sec. of the Charity Organisation Society, at the age of forty-nine. 


THE substitution at the Princr’s Theatre of Zhe School for 
Scandal for the English version of La Princesse Georges, withdrawn 
after a brief career at this house, enables Mrs. Langtry to appear in 
a part more suited to the display of her talents, so that playgoers 
now have a better opportunity of judging of the artistic progress 
made by this lady since the period when she appeared in London 
asa member of Mr. Bancroft’s company at the Haymarket. One 
thing at least is quite certain, and that is, that for her performance 
as Lady Teazle she -contrived to secure a favourable verdict 
from an audience somewhat. irritated ‘by the length and _fre- 
quency of the interludes, and the late hour to which, in con- 
sequence, the performances were protracted. This untoward state 
of affairs was due to the excessive subdivision of the play into 
separate acts in compliance with the requirements of the stage- 
carpenter. Mrs. Langtry’s performance is gay and sprightly, and, 
on the whole, fairly deserved the warm applause bestowed upon it. 
The portrayal of Lady Teazle’s conflicting emotions in the screen 
scene, however, :wére rather beyond the reach of her artistic 
resources, Her exit was curiously awkward and ineffective, while 
in her sobbing address to Sir Peter there was too much suspicion of 
wheedling and too little-of the calm resolve of despair which lies at 
the bottom of Lady Teazle’s. confession. To the ladies, Mrs. 
Langtry’s dresses, which were made up mostly of startling contrasts 
of green and pink and yellow and pink, will not fail to forma. 
fruitful theme for comment. Of the remaining performers in the 
revival it is not necessary to say much here. Mr. Farren’s Sir 


’ Peter is a thoroughly sound and deservedly popular piece of acting, 


embodying the best traditions of an old school; and Mr. Coghlan’s 
Charles Surface is no less deservedly a favourite with the public. 
Strong hopes were entertained concerning the Joseph Surface of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, an actor of genuine powers and much versatility. 
Mr, Tree eschews the melodramatic arts of the ordinary representa- 
tive of the character, but his acting on the whole is rather colourless, 
and is marred by a constant habit of grimacing, in which for some 
reason on this occasion he constantly indulges. Altogether, with 
the performers already named, besides Mr. Lin Rayne, Mr. A. 
Wood, Miss Kate Pattison, and Mrs. Arthur Stirling, the revival 
has the advantage of an undoubtedly strong cast, although, owing 


- to the fact that it was hurriedly produced, the representation proved 


less effective on the first night than might have been expected. One 
of the most successful features was the dancing of a minuet in the 
second act, which affords an admirable picture of fashionable life in 


England in the last century. ; 
. The “ Brutus ” of Lord Lytton’s posthumous classical drama now 


* in preparation at the Princess's is, it appears, Junius Brutus, the 


avenger of the wrongs of Lucretia, and’ the leader of the revolt 
which resulted’ in the expulsion of the Tarquins. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett will appear as the hero, and Miss Eastlake will play 
Lucretia. The subject is rather a delicate one, but it is handled, 
we need hardly say, with discretion, The play is in active rehearsal, 
and will be produced upon the approaching close of the run of 
Hamlet. ; ie 

A performance, partly by professional and partly by amateur 
actors, of Messrs. Merivale and 4 Becket’s romantic poetical play 
of Zhe. White Pilgrim at a matince at the OLYMPIC Theatre last 
week has served only to confirm the qualified praise bestowed on 
this piece when it was originally produced eleven years ago at the 
Court Theatre. Zhe Whrte Pilerim comprises some noble passages 
of verse and some fine lyrics, but the conduct of its wild legendary 
story is not very dramatic. An apparition in white muslin, which 
makes its appearance from time to time, proved, as before, to be 
less impressive than the authors probably intended. The lack of 
elocutionary art and the deficiency of force in the leading performers, 


however, were mainly responsible for the depressing effect of the 


representation. / 
Pauaviay, the 28th inst., is the date of the revival of AZasks and 


Faces at the HAYMARKET. Mrs. Bancroft will, of course, reappear 
as Peg Woffington. The other parts are distributed as follows :— 
Mabel Vane, Miss Calhoun ; Triplet, Mr. Bancroft ; Sir Charles 
Pomander, Mr. Forbes Robertson ; Colley Cibber, Mr. Brookfield ; 
Ernest ‘Vane, Mr. Barrymore ; and Mr. Snarl, Mr. Kemble. 

The statement that Miss Kate Vaughan is going to retire from 
the stage is contradicted. This graceful and clever actress is, it 
seems, only determined to forsake burlesque for comedy. Her last 
appearance in the former class of pieces was on Tuesday last at the 
Galgty Theatre, when she and Miss Farren appeared in the 

opular duet and dance out of Mr. Reece’s Robisesen Hood, on 


behalf of the Theatrical Cricket Club. 


THEATRICAL PUNCTUALITY is enforced by law in Peru. Lately 
the Lima police authorities fined the Manager of the Italian Opera 
12, 5s. for not raising the curtain exactly at the appointed hour. 

THE ProposeD BOMBAY EXHIBITION OF NEXT YEAR is to 
be postponed to the autumn of 1887, in order not to clash with the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition which takes place at South 
Kensington in 1886. 

NETTLE CULTIVATION is now being tried in Germany for the 
sake of the strong fibre. A lady at Langenschwalbach, near Wies- 
haden, has made very successful experiments with the weed dering 
the last few months, and has now persuaded several neighbouring 
agriculturists to plant an acre of first-class wheat-land with nettles, 
to see if the quality of the fibre can be improved. 

EpcGar ALLAN PoE AND His WIFE now lie in the same grave in 
the old Westminster Presbyterian cemetery at Baltimore, U.S.A. 
Though Poe had been buried there since 1875, his wife’s remains 
had been interred at Fordham, and on January froth last, the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of the, poet’s birth, Mrs. Poe’s coffin was 
placed beside that of her husband with a simple short service. 

THE QUAINT BRIGHT-HUED JAPANESE PARASOLS which have 
long ornamented our fireplaces are -utilised in fashionable Trans- 
atlantic drawing-rooms as waste-paper baskets. ‘The parasols are 
half-opened, and held in place by a ribbon-covered wire along the 
inside, the handle is cut rather short, and covered with bright satin 
or velvet, and on the top is a stuffed bird of brilliant plumage in a 
nest of coffee lace. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE has been applied to a new use in Paris— 
the election of that unpleasant but’: necessary individual, the 
concierge. Lately the proprietor of a large tenement-house, con- 
taining 189 families, found it quite impossible to choose a concierge 
himself so as to give general satisfaction to his tenants. So he 
assembled the inmates in the courtyard, provided them with a 
ballot-box, and left them to make the decision. 

Tur SUNDAY OPENING OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM seems now 
a mere question of time. The Trustees are on the whole distinctly 
in favour of opening some parts of the building on Sunday, but they 
can do nothing without Government sanction, and must wait tiil 
Parliament pronounces on the subject. Further, they are willing to 
open the Museum in the evening, thanks to the use of the <electric 
light, while on the other hand the Trustees of the National “Gallery 
have decidedly refused to open the Gallery for three nights weekly,- ** 
in reply to a largely signed petition presented on behalf of the 
Lord’s Day Rest Association. 

‘THe WELL-KNOWN Picrures OF TROPICAL FLORA by Miss 
Marianne North, now housed at Kew, will evidently be matched by 
a collection of South American trees and flowers which the artist is 
making on her present tour. Miss North, the Co/onzes tells us, has 
been staying at Santiago, Chili, and ona Chilian farm, and greatly 
appreciating the luxuriant vegetation, and especially the magnale, 
or green puza, which she ‘declares?is worth crossing the world to 

aint. By this time “she has gone south, to the great araucaria 
orests, to paint these giant ‘‘ monkey puzzle” trees, and thence 
travels up the west coast on her way back to England in the spring. 
By the way, the extreme prickliness of Chilian vegetation is said to 
have frightened away all the monkeys across the Cordilleras, 

RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN GERMANY greatly needs 
reform, according to the opinion of experienced observers, stated 
ina Teutonic railway journal. It is suggested that both the first 
and the fourth class should be suppressed, as hardly more than one per 
cent. travels by the former class, while the latter is used by people who 
can’ well afford to pay higher fares. Originally the fourth class was 
introduced for the benefit of poor workpeople, yet on some lines it 
now carries nearly half the travellers. There isan old saying that 
in Germany ‘‘Only Princes, Englishmen, and fools travel first 
class,” and certainly the German second class carriages quite equal 
the first in other countries, so that few peuple are inclined to pay 
the higher fare. Reformers suggest that only two classes should be 
used, as on our own Midland Railway, that the tariff should be 
lower and more uniform, and that return and children’s tickets, and 
free baggage, should be abolished. 

THE WoRKs OF THE LATE BASTIEN-LEPAGE are to be exhi- 
bited in Paris next month, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, about the 
same time as those of Eugéne Delacroix. Parisians need not com- 
plain of the lack of Art Exhibitions, for another collection of 
modern works has been opened this week on behalf of the French- 
women’s Association for Assisting Wounded Soldiers. French Art, 
however, has just lost a good friend in M. Du Sommerard, son of 
the founder of the Musée de Cluny, and himself the Director of the 
famous antiquarian Museum. His death closely follows that of 
another antiquarian authority, M. de Liésville, who was one of the 
chief promoters of all recent retrospective exhibitions, and leaves 
behind him a quaint collection of patriotic China plates of Revolutionary 
times. M. du Sommerard was a first-rate judge of drte-d-brac, and 
worked zealously to represent French Art adequately at the Viennese 
and London International Exhibitions. 

Lonpon MortTa tity decreased last week, and 1,592 deaths were 
registered against 1,885 during the previous seven days, a fall of 293, 
being 473 below the average, and at the rate of 20°3. There were 
41 deaths from small-pox (a rise of 12), 16 from measles, 18 from 
scarlet fever (a decline of 1), 19 from diphtheria (a rise of 4), and 41 
from whooping-cough (a decrease of 19), There were 1,144 small- 
pox patients in the Metropolitan Asylum Hospitals last Saturday, 
against 1,147 the previous week. Deaths from diseases of the 
respiratory organs numbered 421, a fall of 92, and 226 below the 
average. Different forms of violence caused 47 deaths; 40 were the 
result of accident or negligence, among which were 22 from fractures 
and contusions, 6 from burns and scalds, 3 from drowning, and 6 of 
infants under one year of age from suffocation. Six cases of suicide 
were registered. There were 2,806 births registered against 2,727 
the previous week. The mean temperature of the air was 43°6 deg., 
and 31 deg. above the average. There were 9'7 hours of bright 
sunshine against 13°4 hours at Glynde Place, Lewes. 

CARNIVAL is now in full swing amongst our Canadian brethren, 
and the much-discussed ice castle at Montreal is a tremendous 
success. So it ought to be, considering the pains bestowed, and the 
unpleasant character of the work executed by the masons, who 
laboured steadily in the midst of several ‘‘ blizzards.” ‘* The wind 
cut like a razor,” says the Mew York Herald, ‘and howled through 
the rigging of the derricks as though there were a brigade of wolves 
riding overhead, eager to devour the workmen. All were heavily 
clad. They were frosted with snow on heads and shoulders ; their 
beards were matted, and icicles hung from their moustaches an 1 
down their beards. The masons who used the water cans were 
icicles everywhere: There was no conversation ; they moved about 
as though language were forbidden. It required no stretch of fancy 
to compare them with Rip Van Winkle’s hosts in the Catskills, 
save that they seemed to be making a fairy home for the ice witches 
or the Arctic Queen. Weird and peculiar it was to see them up 
there twenly feet from the ground. Their helpers were hidden from 
view inside the bastions of the castle, and the water-barrels seemed 


to be hoisted up by unseen hands.” 
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KHARTOUM, THE CAPITAL OF THE SOUDAN, DEFENDED AGAINST THE MAHDI BY THE LATE GENERAL GORDON FROM FEBRUARY 18, 1884, 
TO JANUARY 26, 1883 


Tue Fatt or Kirarroum and the death of General Gordon 
have completely changed our original plan of campaign in 
Ecypr. While the troops originally sent with Lord Wolseley were 
considered amply sufficient to reach Khartoum, and joining hands 
with Gordon’s troops to effect a safe ‘‘ retirement ” to the new Egyp- 
tian frontier at Wady Halfa, it is manifest that such a force could 
not, with any degree of prudence, venture to attack an enemy over- 
whelming in number, flushed with recent victory, provided with 
modern artillery, and led by a chieftain who is regarded by his fol- 
lowers with fanatical reverence as a prophet. Thus, before taking 
any further decisive action, Lord Wolseley will await General 
Graham and his reinforcements which, to the amount of 7,000 
British, in addition to a contingent of 3,000 Indian_ troops, are 
being despatched to Egypt with all possible speed. The Suakim- 
Berber route, which has throughout been urged upon the autho- 
rities by military experts, will now be adopted, and meanwhile Lord 
Wolseley will concentrate his forces at Gubat, where extensive works 
are being thrown up and preparations made to resist any onslaught 
which the Mahdi may think fit to make upon the position. 
The column recently commanded by the late General Farle, 
however, will continue their advance upon Berber, so as to place 
that town between two fires. ‘The distance from Suakim to Berber 
is 265 miles, and-was traversed in February, 1883, by Hicks Pasha 
and eight thousand troops in sixteen days. Then Suakim was, mili- 
tarily speaking, merely a geographical expression. Now, however, 
its garrison of British troops have converted it into an impregnable 
position, have erected landing stages and warehouses, cranes, and a 
short railway of a mile and a half, so that it will form an admirable 
base for operations ; while Osman Digmaand his followers, though 
ready enough to conduct persistent guerilla warfare, have not for- 
gotten the lessons taught them at El Teb and Tamanieb, and are 
very chary of encountering any considerable force of British troops 
in the open. Suakim isabout twenty days’ steam from Portsmouth, 
and ten from Bombay, so that in less than a month the reinforce- 
ments may be expected to begin operations. 


To resume our chronicle of events. Sir Charles Wilson, with 
a portion of the Sussex Regiment, started in two steamers, the 
Bordein and Tullhowe‘ya, for Whartoum from Gubat on 
January 24. Throughout the journey the steamers were repeatedly 
fired upon from the banks, and at the first part of the Sixth Cataract 
the Sordeim ran upon the rock, being eventually got off undamaged. 
On the 28th, about noon, the steamer arrived opposite Omdurman, 
within sight of Khartoum, and was reccived with a heavy fire both 
from rifles and Krupps. When abreast of Tuti Island, which it 
was thought was still in the occupation of General Gordon, a new 
battery was opened upon the vessels, and it was then clear that 
Khartoum was in the hands of the Mahdi, whose followers could be 
seen swarming in the streets of the ill-fated town. ‘The flagstaff 
was still on the summit of Government House, but Gordon’s flag no 
longer surmounted it, so, abandoning all hope, Sir Charles Wilson, 
after having approached to within 800 yards of the town, determined 
to return to Gubat. The steamers then proceeded down stream 
under a heavy fire, and anchored above the Sixth Cataract 
for the night. A spy, being sent on shore, learned that 
the city had been betrayed into the hands of the Mahdi 
on the night of January 26 by Faraz Pasha, and a native of 
Assouan named Ahmed Gelab, who raised a false alarm of attack 
at one end of the city. When all available troops had been sent 
thither these miscreants opened the gates on the opposite sile to 
the Mahdi’s troops. As to Gordon’s fate there were various 
conflicting rumours, some asserting that he had been killed—others 
that he was holding out with the Greek Consul and fifty men in the 
Roman Catholic Mission buildings, which had been specially con- 
structed with a view of sustaining a siege. On the 29th ult. the 
journey down stream was continued, but below Jebel Royan the 
Tuilhowetya ran upon a rock and sunk, there being time, however, 
to transfer the crew, soldiers, guns, and baggage on to a large nuggar 
which she had been towing. That day a messenger from the Mahdi 
came on board with a letter summoning the British troops to become 
Mussulmans, and to abandon further operations. It also declared 
that Gordon had voluntarily surrendered, and that he had assumed 
the Mahdi’s uniform, and had become a Moslem. On the jist 
ult., after passing the Shabluka Cataract, the Bordein struck 
upon a rock, and was wrecked, the whole party landing upon a 
neighbouring island. Lieutenant Stuart Wortley with twelve men 
were at once despatched for help to Gubat a distance of forty-two 
miles, arriving there next morning, 


Lord Charles Beresford at once started to the rescue in the 
steamer Sofia. On the 2nd he sighted the wreck of the Bordein, 
but was received by a heavy fire from the western bank. To this he 
replied briskly with some howitzers and Gardners ; but a shell from 
the enemy, striking the Sofa, entered her boiler and rendered her 
temporarily useless. Lord Charles Beresford at once anchored, 
though only 500 yards off the enemy’s fort, and set to work to repair 
the damage, every effort being made by the troops on board to keep 
down the enemy’s fire. Sir Charles Wilson, seeing the rush of 
steam, concluded that the boiler had burst, and, crossing over to the 
right bank, marched down to lend his assistance. In the morning 
the damage to the boiler had been repaired, and, to the intense 
astonishment of the Sondanese, who thought that the steamer had 
heen abandoned, the Safa once more got up steam, and, embarking 
Sir Charles Wilson and his party, ran safely down to Gubat. Lord 
Charles Beresford is highly praised for the gallantry with which he 
effected Sir Charles Wilson’s rescue. The loss of the two steamers 
is attributable to the treachery of the Arab pilots, who have 
accordingly been arraigned before a court-martial. The British loss 
only amounted toone naval petty officer, Edward Curson, killed, and 
seven men and one officer, Lieutenant Von Koughnet, wounded. 


Scouts were then sent to Khartoum to ascertain the truth about 
Gordon, They brought back a truly terrible story. The Mahdi’s 
troops appear to have rushed into the city like the hordes of Tamer- 
lane. ‘The word was given to slay,” writes the correspondent 
of the Dazly Chronicle. ‘*A massacre of indescribable ferocity 
followed. Those who had remained faithful to the gallant English- 
man who had stood so long between them and the knife, regardless 
of age or sex, were ruthlessly butchered. ‘The women, for the most 
part, were murdered in cold blood, and little children spitted on 
the Arab spears in pure wantonness.” Gordon himself is said to 
have been stabbed while leaving Government House, and rallying 
the remnant of his followers to make a last sally. The Mahdi’s 
troops, however, did not confine themselves to murder and plunder, 
but set to work immediately to strengthen and man the defensive 


works with strong squads of sharpshooters, and place the town into- 


a fit condition to resist 2 siege. 


Sir Charles Wilson at once determined to confer with Lord 
Wolseley at Korti, and with an escort of one hundred men crossed 
the desert in four days, arriving at head-quarters on February gth. 
Meanwhile Lord Wolseley had been pushing forward reinforcements 
across the desert to Gakdul and Gubat. At present the desert road 
is open; but, on January 30th, a convoy under Colonel Talbot, 
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when about three miles from Gakdul, sightel a body of hostile 
Arahs 1,000 strong, and, though they were dispersed by a sharp 
shell fire, their very appearance shows that the enemy is on the alert, 
and that there 1s every danger of our communications being cut at 
anv time. Indeed, from the recent reconnaissances up the 
river, it is certain that the enemy are in strong force on 
the right bank of the river, and thus, now that Khartoum has 
fallen and set 'the whole of the Mahdi’s army free, are capable of 
advancing in strength upon our columns. Sir Redvers Buller, with the 
Royal Irish, has probably reached Gubat by this time, and assumed the 
command which Sir Herbert Stewart was compelled to relinquish. 
That officer's wound is doing well, though he is not yet able to be 
moved to Gakdul, whither a convey of 120 wounded has been safely 
sent. There is continued outpost firing, but no fighting of any 
importance has occurred. The force at Metemmeh which will shortly 
be attacked is estimated at from 2,000 to 3,000. . 


General Earle has lost his life in a sharp battle on Monday. He 
had arrived off Dulka Island, seventy miles from Merawi, and had 
constructed azeriba. Learning, however, that the enemy was in force 
in the neighbourhood, General Earle determined to attack, despatched 
the Black Watch to surprise the Arab flank, and ordered the South 
Staffordshire to take’ up a position in front. ‘ “rhe Black W atch 
charged with great steadiness, and carried the -enemy’s position, 
which was very, strong, consisting of rocky and broken ground, 
strengthened by’ loop-holed walls, through which a well-directed 


fire was maititained. The Black Watch drove out the Arabs at the. 


point of the bayonet, but in leading on the troops General Earle 
fell, Lieut.-Colonel Eyre also fell while. leading the Staffordshire 
Regiment. <A third officer, Lieut.-Colonel Coveny, of the Royal 
Highlanders, was also killed. General Earle had a previous brush 
with the enemy on the 7th, capturing a large number of Remington 
rifles, camels, and cattle. The troops also destroyed the house and 
other property of Suleiman Gamr, the leader of the Monassir tribe, 
and one of the chief leaders in the massacre of Colonel Stewart and 
his party, General Brackenbury has now taken the command, and 
is continuing the advance. 


Public opinion abroad—a few French and German journals 
excepted—has been extremely sympathetic with England, and 
although the fall of Khartoum is pronounced to be a serious blow to 
British prestige in the East it is generally felt that the English 
Government will at length be aroused to a sense of the danger of the 
situation, and take ample steps to regain our supremacy on the Nile. 
In Iraty the most profound sympathy has been expressed, and 
universal anxiety has been shown to lend a helping hand to England 
by despatching an army to the Soudan. At the same time, it is 
acknowledged that England would certainly consider it beneath her 
dignity to ask for aid, and, moreover, would be equally sensitive if 
help were proffered. Nevertheless, the Italians are taking a pro- 
minent part in East African affairs, manifestly with the consent of, 
if not in accordance with, England. On February 8th the Italian 
Admiral, Garini, occupied Massowah, despite the protest of the 
Egyptian Governor, and landing troops at once hoisted the Italian 
flag by the side of the Egyptian, and garrisoned the forts. The 
Admiral issued a proclamation explaining that his mission was 
purely pacific, and announcing that the port of Massowah was free 
to all traders. This energetic action of Italy is byno means relished 
either by Germany or Austria—the latter, in particular, is especially 
jealous of her traditional foe. 


While, however, the military situation in Egypt has changed 
materially for the worse, the political crisis shows signs of coming 
to a peaceful conclusion. England having given her assent to the 
French counter-proposal, with certain amendments, for the defini- 
tive settlement of Egyptian finance, the other Powers have signified 
their willingness to come to an agreement on the same terms, and it 
is probable that an arrangement will be signed before the opening 
of Parliament ready for immediate ratification. Should this be 
done, the ratification by the other European Parliaments will follow 
asa matter of course. One of the first results will be the forma- 
tion of an International Commission to consider the proposals for 
neutralising the Suez Canal. 


GERMANY, through yet another White Book, has informed the 
world at large that British and Teutonic interests are not only 
clashing in Western and Southern Africa and Fiji, but that a sharp 
quarrel is still pending between the two Governments relative to the 
recent annexations in New Guinea. A lengthy correspondence on 
the matter has been published, of which the gist is simply this, that 
when, in September last, the British Government announced its 
intention of annexing the whole of New Guinea not occupied by the 
Idutch, excepting a portion of the Northern Coast, Prince Bismarck 
objected on the plea that such annexation was contrary to the spirit 
of certain negotiations which had been going on for a Joint Com- 
mission to settle German and British conflicting interests in the 
South Seas. Accordingly, England restricted the proclamation of 
her Protectorate to the Southern Coast. Next followed a long wrangle 
over certain proposals for the settlement of the points in dispute, by 
which England claimed the protectorate over all the non-Dutch terri- 
tory of New Guinea, and offered to compensate Germany by the cession 
of certain neighbouring islands, and some territory adjoining Angra 
Pequefiain South-West Africa, Then came theannexation by Germany 
of the Northern Coast of New Guinea, upon which Earl Granville, 
expressing his surprise, promptly annexed the Eastern and North- 
eastern coasts, from the East Cape to the Gulf of Huon and the 
adjoining island groups. This brought down a very angry protest 
from Prince Bismarck, reminding Earl Granville of his promise to 
restrict. his annexations to the Southern coasts, to which the British 
Minister replied that to leave open territory annexed neither by 
England nor Germany would be to leave it for the settlement of 
freebooters. Prince Bismarck, however, angrily renewed his protest, 
declaring that Lord Granville had not read his letters in a friendly 
spirit, and there the matter stands, The deliberations of the West 
African Conference have brought forth nothing fresh, and are likely 
to be yet further delayed by the action of Portugal, which has now 
taken official possession of the mouth of the Congo, 


In France the Senate has been busily discussing the Recidivists’ 
(Habitual Criminals) Bill, and have agreed to the main principle of 
transportation to French Colonies. The Chamber has been debating 
the new Bill levying duties on imported corn, M. Méline made an 
energetic speech in favour of Protectionism, declaring that Free 
Trade seemed in conformity with abstract reasoning, but that it ‘was 
not possible to adopt it until all nations were fused into one, or 
until the nation wishing to apply it was in the enjoyment of an 
incontestable industrial superiority. England alone, thanks to its 
iron, its coal mines, and its colonies, could adopt Free Trade with 
impunity. France had not these advantages, There is little else 
stirring in the political world, save that it has been intimated that 
M, Grévy, whose term of Presidency comes to a close next year, 
will not seek re-election, and people are beginning to wonder 
whether M. Jules Ferry will be the next Chief of the State, There 
has been some better news from China, where General Briare de 
Lisle on the 6th inst. captured a line of three forts commanding 


the Chinese entreriched cairp of Dong-Song; while on the 3rd inst. - 


Admiral Courbet’s positions at Kelung were attacked by the Chinese, 
who were successfully repulsed with loss. The French Government 
have now officially announced that during the hostilities the right 
of a belligerent to search neutral vessels on the high seas for 
contraband of war will be exercised.—In Paris a great Anarchist 
demonstration was summoned to meet in the Place de ]’Opéra, to 
‘*flourish their rags in the face of the rich—not to move theit com- 
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but work upon their fears.” For once the Government took 
immediate action, arrested the ringleaders, and occupied the Rue de 
la Paix and the Avenue de l’Opéra with troops and police. Beyond 
the appearance of a few bodies of roughs singing the Carmagnole, 
however, nothing happened, the police promptly arresting all would- 
be rioters. In another quarter of Paris, however, a band of young 
men broke the glass in a gunmaker’s shop, and appropriated some 
rifles and revolvers. By midnight, however, order was restored, no 
further damage having been done.—To turn to a more pleasing 
topic, two new and successful comedies have been brought out this 
week: Clara Solera, at the Vaudeville, by MM. Edouard Gondinet 
and Pierre Sivrac, and La Afatson des Deux Barbeaux, by MM. 
‘André Theuriet and Henri Livre, at the Odéon. 


Of MiscetLaNevus ITEMs we hear from Spatn that great 
distress exists amongst the working classes, particularly in Madrid 
and the manufacturing towns.—In INDIA Burmese affairs are 
attracting great attention, particularly with regard to the insurrec- 
tion which is paralysing trade, and to the new treaty with France. 
Energetic action is being urged upon the Government.—In the 
Unxirep States O'Donovan Rossa is now nearly well. It is said 
that he does not intend to prosecute Mrs. Dudley. Short, the 
man who shot Phelan, has been liberated on bail. The Cvtted 
Deland now offers a reward of 10,000 dollars for the body of the 
Prince of Wales, alive or dead.—In Canana the Premier, Sir John 
Macdonald, has officially stated that no correspondence has been 
exchanged with England on the subject of Imperial Federation. 
and that the Canadian Government dves not at present inten] lo 


take steps in the matter. 
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THE QUEEN and Princess Beatrice were expected to return to 
Windsor from the Isle of Wight yesterday (Friday). Before leaving 
Osborne Her Majesty, on Saturday night, entertained the Hon. and 
Rev. F. Byng at dinner. On Sunday the Queen, Princess Beatrice, 
and Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg attended Divine 
Service at Osborne, where the Hon. and Rev. IF. Byng officiated ; 
and later in the day the Marquis of Hartington arrived and hail 
audience of Her Majesty. The Marquis and Sir H. Ponsonby also 
dined with the Queen in the evening. Next day Princess Louis of 
Battenberg joined Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice at lunch. On 
Tuesday the Hon. H. Crespigny Vivian, C.B. kissed hands on his 
appointment as Minister at Brussels, and subsequently dined with 
Her Majesty. The Queen will remain six weeks at_ Windsor before 
leaving for Germany to attend the confirmation of the Hereditary 
Prince of Hesse. 

The Prince of Wales has been joining in the Carnival festivities 
at Cannes, where his niece, the Hereditary Princess of Saxe- 
Meiningen, with her husband, and other Royal visitors are now 
staying, and the Crown Princess of Germany and Princess Victoria 
are shortly expected. Since his arrival in France the Prince has twice 
narrowly escaped a severe accident. On his way to Cannes his train 
collided with a goods train at Avignon Station, causing a violent 
shaking and much delay ; while when driving to a 7ée given by Lady 
Murray at Cannes, the Prince’s carriage ran against a heap of stones, 
breaking a shaft, so that he had to take another carriage. On Saturday 
night he dined with the Princesse de Sagan, and on Monday lunched 
with the Duchesse de Luynes, witnessed a regatta and some pigeon- 
shooting, and in the evening attended the Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
féte. The Prince on Tuesday watched the Battle of Flowers from 
the Promenade de la Croisette, where he occupied a carriage with 
the Princess of Saxe-Meiningen. One of the ~Prince’s first visits in 
Cannes was to the Villa Nevada, where the Duke of Albany died. 
The Prince will leave Cannes on Tuesday, and is expected in 
England by Thursday or Friday. On the 23rd he will visit Sir 
A. Alison, at Aldershot, to decide on a site for the Duke of 
Wellington’s statue, and on March 2nd and 14th will hold Levées 
at St. James’s Palace, on behalf of the Queen.—The Princess of 
Wales remains at Sandringham with her daughters, and on Sunday 
they attended Divine service at St. Mary Magdalene, where the 
Rev. F. Hervey officiated.—Prince Albert Victor has received the 
Grand Cordon. of the Osmanié Order from the Sultan.—Prince 
George leaves Greenwich College at Easter, and will complete his 
course of naval gunnery and torpedo instruction on board H.M.S. 
Ecellent, at Portsmouth. Quarters are being prepared for the 
Prince, who will begin the course in April. 

The Duke of Connaught has become President of the Essex 
Agricultural Society for this year. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURV has made known his wish 
that special intercession should be made at all services in our 
churches for our forces and commanders in the Soudan. 

REFERENCES TO THE FaLL OF KHartTouM and to the heroic 
Gordon were made on Sunday in many churches and chapels in 
London and throughout the kingdom. Misled by information 
which reached him as the usual procession was moving in West- 
minster Abbey from the nave to the choir, which Mr. Gladstone had 
just entered, and thinking that the news had come from the Prime 
Minister, the Dean of Westminster told the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who was to preach, that a message had arrived from the 
Government announcing that General Gordon was alive. ‘The 
Primate naturally wove the glad tidings into the impressive passages 
of his sermon dealing with the course of events in Egypt, but only 
to learn at the end of the service that ‘‘some one had blundered.” 

At A MEETING of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Bishop 
of Liverpool, referring to the fate of him whom he called ‘poor 
dear Gordon,” said that the whole policy of this country at home 
and abroad had been marked for the past three or four years by 
‘‘fumbling, fumbling” all round. We had not understood what 
our policy was; we were always too late—too late. 

AN AUTHORITATIVE CONTRADICTION has been given to the 
very improbable rumour that the venerable Dr. Trench, who 
lately resigned the Archbishopric of Dublin, had gone over to the 
Church of Rome, 

THe Rev. Brooke LAMBERT, Vicar of Greenwich, preached on 
Sunday evening in Westbourne Park Chapel—a Nonconformist 
place of worship, Before beginning his discourse he explained 
that the incumbent of the chapel, Dr. Clifford, was throwing him- 
self heartily into the West-End Mission. ‘The aid of a clergyman 
of the Church of England having been sought to join him in setting 
forth its work, the choice had fallen on himself. He believed he 
was not breaking the law. If he was, he must suffer for it. There 
was no mat. of larger heart in these matters than his Diocesan, the 
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rochester, to whom it would fall to prosecute. No one 


31s ft 9 bs 3 
Te eae that prelate’s name with the idea of persecution. 


‘pH SUNDAY ARRIVED the formal comtnencement, in some 
Rec Churches, of the West-End Mission, ane has le 
been prosecuted with energy and success. On Saturday the ve ar 
Designate of London, Dr. Temple, addressed a eee ae er o 
the clergy and laity engaged in the Mission. Rep ying to a Watle 
question, why they should in this way Step Ont ° : - tt 
course, he said that it was because the familiar voice and t eon inary 
round of services had produced, on many a kind of dulness, and 
they needed pane to rouse them, to startle them, and to awaken 

im from their slumbers. ; 
aes TaRLETs in honour of Colonel Burnaby and Lord St. 
Vincent, as old Harrovians, are io be created in the ‘* Memorial 
Aisle” of the Chapel of Harrow School. ; 

Mr. BRIGHT has sent a ‘‘small cheque ” to aid the funds of the 
Church of England Funeral and Mourning Reform Association, the 


objects of which he cordially approves ol. 
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A **Liszr” CONCERT. Last week Mr. Walter Bache, for 
the twelfth time, afforded a select assemblage the opportunity of 
listening to some of the orchestral works of the Abbé Liszt. _Now 
and again, when perhaps times are hard, we miss the annual inflic- 
tion. Butno sooner has Mr, Walter Bache plucked up further courage, 
than these Lisztian pearls are once more cast before the unappre- 
ciative. Nineteen important works by Liszt have been given at 
intervals by Mr. Bache during the past thirteen or fourteen years, 
and, although the music of Liszt has not become popularised nor gene- 
rally accepted, the penitential invitations to St. James’s Hall are still 
isstied at intervals more or less remote. Last week the programme 
lhegan and ended with a March, the prelude being Liszt’s version of 
the “ Rakdczy,” and the postlude the tramp of the three Holy 
Kings from the oratorio “Christus.” Enclosed between these two 
works were a singularly feeble “* Angelus,” 
Jeanne @’ Arc au bicher, most admirably sung by Mdlle. Barbi, 
‘the now familiar E flat concerto played by Mr. Bache, with Mr. 
lvannreuther for the nonce at the conductor’s desk, and the 
“*Tante”? Symphony, “The last-named work was, it will be 
recollected, twice performed under Mr, Ganz in 1882. It pretends 
to depict in music Liszt’s impressions of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” 
and it is less a symphony than an orchestral poem. The first 
movement is, of course, entitled ‘‘Inferno,” after which the 
“ Purgatorio” flows without break into the ‘‘ Paradiso.” Various 
ideas have been promulgated of the ‘‘Inferno.”’ Dante’s notion 
of the eight circles we know; nor is the Mahomedan 
belief of seven compartments, the coolest for believers, the next 
fur Jews, a hotter department for Christians, and the warmest 
of all for’ hypocrites, less familiar to students. The revivalist 
preacher during a cold winter enunciated the famous 
doctrine, ‘Dat nigger who steals his neighbour’s fowls will go to 
hell and be froze.” Called to account for his theological error, he 
clenched the matter with the terse explanation, ‘* Tell dem niggers 
there's fuel in Hades, and there won't be a hen left in the village.” 
The Abbe Liszt has a different idea of the place of torment. He 
starts with a passage typical of the words painted over hell’s gates, 
and followed by the sentence, ‘‘ Abandon hope who enter here.” 
He then proceeds through an abundance of noise until the arrival of 
a movement marked “ a/legro frenetico,” which not even the elect 
would probably consider aught but cacophonous. An episode 
intended to depict Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, ‘who go 
together, And seem upon the wind to be so light,” affords a welcome 
relief; until the infernal regions once more are reached, a passage 
which Liszt in his score thoughtfully states is typical of ‘*blas- 
vhemous scoffing” is past, and the ** Abandon hope” business is 
Lerated and reiterated. A pause, and we are introduced to 
Furgatory, two of the drums and the tam-tam being left in “another 
lace.” Purgatory is restless until it develops into a dreamy scene, 
which culminates as the Mount of Purgatory is reached. ‘here 
Liszt intends the anditors to enjoy a glimpse into Paradise. But the 
vvice of a small boy who sang very much through his nose, replaced 
the sweet little cherub who sits up aloft ; while a mixed chorus of 
adies singing a version of a Gregorian tone, and obviously ill at 
their ease in a situation that Liszt never intended, were but sorry 
representatives of those who, ‘unseen choirs, sing the old Latin 
wmns of peace and love, and benedictions of the Holy Ghost.” 
Under such conditions there were last week scoffers who declared 
that, speaking of course entirely from an abstract and musical point 
of view, they preferred Purgatory to Paradise, and Gehenna to 
eliher, 

INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. The arrange- 
ments for the musical section of this exhibition are in vigorous pro- 
gress. We have authority to announce that the famous Viennese 
band of Herr Strausshas been engaged, and that the King of Siam 
has volunteered to send over a complete orchestra to play national 
music upon Siamese instruments. Another special feature of the 
exhibition will be a series of ancient concerts, in which an endeavour 
will be made to secure artists to play obsolete instruments, and 
anuque works will be performed as nearly as possible as they were 
written, There will also be choral and brass band competitions, 
Loth national and international, for various prizes. About a thou- 
sand musical instruments of all sorts will be exhibited by the leading 
makers, and recitals and musical performances will practically be 
going on all day in a concert room specially provided for that 
purpose. A loan collection of rare and valuable musical exhi- 
bits will be placed in the Albert Hall. The Commission have 
resolved to adopt the high Kneller Hall pitch (the pitch now used 
by authority for military band instruments), but a congress will 
assemble in the course of the summer to discuss this most difficult 
question, « 

OPERATIC MATTERS, —Mr. Carl Rosa has, it is said, arranged 
With Mr, Augustus Harris for an opera season at Drury Lane in 
1886. From the list of the Carl Rosa London company given last 
week, and engaged for Easter, the name-of Mr. Barrington 
Foote was omitted. Madame Marie Roze has been engaged for 
the provincial tour of 1885-6; when it is, we hear, not unlikely that 
Miss Julia Gaylord will join the company.—Although rumours are 


plentiful enough, nothing definite has yet been done in regard to 
Italian Opera this summer, 


NOTES AND N Ews.——Upwards of goo/. has already been 
collected for the concert to be given at Reading, February 24, in aid 
of the Royal College of Music, and at which the Duke of Edinburgh 
will play.—The following secured the highest votes at the Glasgow 
Plebiscite :—Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” Symphony, Rossini’s }Viddam 
Tell Overture, Schubert’s Hosamumde ballet music, and Haydn’s 
Largo in F sharp for strings.—The Strolling Players’ Amateur 
Orchestra threaten on Saturday to produce Herr Tausch’s ** concerto 
ieee er eae the commencement of the London 

err Nichter will have a provincial sy inni 
ut Nottingham, April provincial symphony tour, beginning 


The birth is announced at St. Petersburg of a son of M. Vladimir de 


a dramatic scena,’ 


20, and ending at Sheffield, four days later.— . 
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Pachmann, the celebrated Chopin player, and his wife, ze Maggie 
Okey.—The audience on Wednesday evening at the Ballad 
Concerts were in a very encoring humour. They encored nearly 
everything, among others, chiefly perhaps owing to Mr. Santley’s 
spirited delivery, a new song by Ralph Betterton, entitled, ‘Son 
of the Ocean Isle.” Considerable interest was created by the first 
appearance of Miss Violet Cameron at these concerts. She sang 
Tosti's *‘Good-Bye,” and “Hearts of Oak.” Madame Trebelli, 
we think, scored the chief honours of the evening, Her rendering 
of Offenbach’s ‘‘ C’est I’Espagne” was rapturously received, 
—At the Popular Concerts there have been no novelties ; 
but Herr Joachim will reappear on Saturday, and on Monday 
will play the Bach Chaconne and one of the Razoumowsky 
quartets. —M. Anton Hartvigoon, Mr. Walter Mackway, Mr. C. S. 
Macpherson, Mr. Alfred Richter, and others, have given concerts.— 
On Thorsday of this week Mr. G. Gordon Cleather, the able 
manager of the Crystal Palace, was announced to play before the 
‘* Bohemian Musical Society” the solo in ‘l'ausch’s concerto for six 
drums, and to perform Gumbert’s whistling solo, “ Oh, haste ye 
then, ye little birds,” 
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VALENTINE HUMOUR 


BEFORE postal facilities existed, the lovesick swain on 
the eve of the 14th February wou'd lay his Valentine—written as a 
rule by himself—on the doorstep, or just under the door of the 
beloved one’s house, and then knock or ring and rum to some shel- 
tered spot whence unobserved he could watch the result. How 
violently must his heart have beat as he descried the well-known 
face peering out of the doorway, with the light of a candle thrown 
on it, and standing out in charming relief to the surrounding dark- 
ness. Even in those days the humorist was abroad, and would 
give a mischievous turn to the practice by chalking a square in front 
of the door of some female acquaintance, so as to resemble a letter, 
and would derive immense amusement from the futile attempts made 
to pick up the ‘* phantom Valentine.” 

In the modern custom humour, if the current Valentine jokes 
may be dignified by such a term, is the paramount element, as the 
shop windows and the products of the post abundantly testify. 
From the latter source it is gathered that China and rag, dolls are 
most in popular favour, and whilst some are posted ina shocking 
state of simplicity, others are gaily caparisoned with ribbons and 
bibbons, tassels, feathers, and needle-work, heedless of any regard 
to the convenience of the Post Office in effecting their delivery. 
Biscuits, scones, and rolls are also freely utilised for Valentine 
purposes, these being curiously decorated with the addresses 
inscribed on them. A mirth-inspiring notion, too, is to send little 
coffins containing dolls dressed as babies, while all kinds of toys, 
tin-whistles, and jumping jacks are showered into the postal 
receptacles with an unsparing hand, besides boxes containing small 
shirt-fronts, collars, and cufts, and perhaps toy baby clothes, each 
and all according to the particular facetious insinuation designed to 
be conveyed by their despatch. Bottles of Ean-de-Cologne and 
other perfumes are of course freely sent for Valentines, and as they 
frequently get broken in transit, thereby saturating hundreds of 
letters, they are regarded by the jaded sorters, through whose hands 
they pass, as the most refreshing kind of Valentine. 

Many of the toy and other comic Valentines are, however, made 
amusing enough by the labels and curious addresses attached to 
them. In many cases the cover of a properly enclosed Valentine 
will betray that the best efforts of the sender have been expended 
on the outside. With the puorer classes it is an extremely 
popular form of wit to cover the envelope, both back and front, 
with long and elaborate addresses, containing frequently, also, 
facetious instructions to the postman, which, however, so far from 
affording any assistance in the delivery of the same, more often than 
not retard the delivery by the difficulty caused in eliminating the 
name and address of the favoured person. ‘Thus, for instance, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the transmission of the Valentine 
bearing on the cover this direction : — 

Run, postman, run, and do not tarry, 

But deliver this to dirty Mary, 
was expedited thereby, while it is quite certain that the lady to whom 
it was addressed cannot have shared with the sender the spirit of the 
joke, which was undoubtedly more personal than elegant. There is, 
always, however, in modern Valentine humour a certain amount of 
personality, as a worthy gentleman who had a weakness for gorgeous 
waistcoats, and indulged in several varieties even in the course of the 
day, was fain to confess, when he received a tailor’s measuring tape 
addressed to Mr. Dash, Dealer in Waistcoats.” 

As may be imagined, of course matrimony is the favourite theme 
for the Valentine humorist, and when a young, or, still more, when 
an old couple are rash enough to become united, a sure sequence on 
the next Fourteenth of February is an inundation of gentle reminders 
of the bliss in store for them. Nor are the more experienced in 
married life left unmolested ; for them is reserved the fate of receiving 
innumerable taunting representations of married wretchedness. The 
shop windows are at this time of year full of such, thus showing the 
popularity of the joke, and if any faith is to be put in these pictorial 
illustrations, who can have sympathy for the man who, after such 
gratuitous warnings, forsakes the blessedness of his single estate? 


*“ Chaff” of this description is part and parcel, however, of our 


institutions, and should be received with the best grace possible, 
although this is more easily said than done, as the worthy provincial 
alderman, a bachelor, and one of the foremost subscribers to a silver 
cradle recently presented to the wife of his mayor, no doubt thought 
when he received next Valentine’s Day a beautifully finished, toy 
cradle, about eighteen inches long, and tenanted by twindolls. The 
situation was not, of course, the less embarrassing by the cradle 
being posted, as appears to be the custom in such jokes, with 
merely a label bearing the address, nor was it calculated to be 
rendered any the more tolerable by the. ill-concealed grins of the 
usually demure Phyllis, as she handed her master this tender 
reminder of his lonely estate. Whence the Valentine came, or 
whether it was prompted by the sympathy inspired in the soul of 
some female friend, does not appear to have been ever discovered 
by the forlorn Alderman. It is not, however, always that the 
secresy desired in perpetrating such jokes so successfully baffles dis- 
covery, as instance the case of a middle-aged bachelor, who, having 
evinced a patriotic desire to share in the defence of his country by 
joining the Volunteers, received as a Valentine an amateur effort in 
water-colours, reflecting somewhat unkindly upon the figure he cut 
as a recruit belonging to the “awkward squad.” This gallant 
soldier took the first opportunity of calling at the house whence he 
suspected the offensive missive had emanated, with a view to 
inquiry, but he was strangely surprised by meeting with the ejacula- 
tion from the lady of the house, before even he had time to say a 
word, ‘Really, I assure you, I did not post it, The raw recruit 
had no occasion to proceed further in his inquiry, for the well-known 
adage, ‘ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” was here thoroughly exemplified. 
Many other amusing incidents might be quoted to illustrate the 
spirit of Valentine humour ; but enough has been said to afford an 
idea of the extensiveness of the element in the Vulentine custom. 
For the rest, it may be remarked that, so Jong as the wit consists 
of fun pure and simple, little can be urged against so harmless a 
form of amusement. Unfortunately, however, when handled by the 
masses, the spirit of the humour is apt to degenerate very consider- 
ably, so that at length it can hardly be recognised as that which it is 
represented to be. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to remedy 
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a matter of this kind, and while it is extremely to be deplored, we 
must perforce rest content with the consolation that at least all 
openly offensive and indecent articles of Valentine humour are 
promptly intercepted by the Post-Office authorities, and the senders, 
if possible, punished according to their deserts. A.G. B, 


THE TurF, 
week at Four Oaks Park and Cheltenham, with enjoyable weather ; 
but the results have not been either important in themselves or 


There has been fair ‘cross-country ” sport this 


suggestive as to future events. More interest has probably been 
felt among the racing fraternity in the publication, on Wednesday 
last, of the acceptances for the chief Spring Handicaps, which, with 
hardly an exception, are considerably above the average, and 
indicative, as were the entries, of some spirited racing during the 
early part of the flat season.—There is but little change in the 
market in reference to the Derby and Two Thousand, Paradox still 
holding the pride of place for ‘both, though his stable companion, 
Luminary, receives increased support for the former. 

CoursING,—We are now on the eve of the battle of Waterloo ; 
and hardly in the memory of the oldest courser has the event pre- 
sented a more open appearance, the public running of the last few 
weeks having thrown next to no light upon it. Mr. Mayer’s and 
Mr. Crosse’s nominations which, ever since Christmas have been the 
most fancied, still stand at the head of the quotations, and seem 
likely to hold the same position when the first brace of dogs are 
delivered to the slipper on Wednesday next. The former will be 
represented by Mineral Water (last year’s winner), and the latter by 
his first season dog, Clamor. Mr. Gladstone (not the G. O. M.), 
is next in demand, and is represented by his Greentick, who ran so 
well on the last anniversary. 

FOOTBALL. The games remaining to be played in the 
Association Challenge Cup contests are: Old Etonians v. Notts 
Forest, Notts Club v Queen’s Park, West Bromwich Albion z. 
Blackburn Rovers (the holders), and Church v. Old Carthusians.— 
For the London Association Cup, Upton Park (the holders) have 
again to meet West End on the 28th inst. ; and the winners will 
have to meet the Old Foresters in the final at the Oval on the 
following Saturday.—In Association games of importance Birming- 
ham has beaten London ; Oxford University Bucks and Berks 
(united) ; Accrington Edinburgh University ; Lancashire Ayrshire ; 
Aston Villa Edinburgh University; and Notts County Preston 
North -End.—In Rugby matches England has beaten Ireland ; 
Cambridge University Edinburgh University ; Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Oxford University; Manchester the North of Ireland; and 
Yorkshire Northumberland; while Middlesex and Yorkshire have 
played a drawn game. 


AQUuATICS,——News comes from Sydney that the sculling match 
for 1,000/. over the champion course on the Parramatta River has 
resulted in the easy victory of Hanlan over Clifford. Presuming 
that the cont-st would be a dod fide one, there could be but one 
opinion among rowing men in this country as to how it would ter- 
minate. John Teemer, however, who hails from Pennsylvania, is not 
to be scared by- Hanlan’s prowess, and offers to row him or any other 
man in the world, He names England as the venue for a match, 
and will pay his own expenses hither.—The University crews have 
had fairly good weather for practice lately, and both are reported 
to be making excellent progress, ‘The Cambridge men have had a 
new light boat by Clasper sent down to them. 

CRICKET, Statistics recently come to hand of the performances 
of the English cricketers in Australia show that they have done up 
to a certain date well. Two of the teams had made averages of 
3oruns. Of the best English amateurs only five surpassed this last 
season, and only one professional, though Ulyett, whose Australian 
average is 30°3, averaged in England 29°29. “It must be remarked, 
however, that the Australian averages are derived from much fewer 
matches than those from which the English figures are obtained. The 
bowling seems to have been creditable, except in the case of one 
bowler, and he only just falls short.—More than half the overs have 
been maidens. Ulyett, who has shown himself extremely useful, 
has, as nearly as possible, kept up in the colonies his English 
averages. It must not be forgotten, when comparisons are made, 
that Shaw’s Eleven is by no means the strongest that could have 
been got together. It has proved itself strong enough for all 
practical purposes, however, and that is, after all, the great thing. 
Of the seven matches to which the above statistics refer the English 
have won six, and the other was drawn.—From the Antipodes, too, 
we read of a curious incident which occurred recently in a match 
between two Elevens representing Mumurkah and Tocumeval. The 
striker hit a ball which entered inside the shirt of the batsman at 
the bowler’s end. The bowler, who essayed to catch the ball, on 
perceiving this, laid hold of the batsman, and tried hard to get the 
ball out from its resting-place before it touched the ground, and thus 
put out the striker, After a struggle in which nearly all the players 
took part, the ball was dropped on the ground. ‘The umpire then 
gave the batsman out for handling the ball, but afterwards said this 
was incorrect, and the fielding eleven left the ground, the game 
remaining unsettled. The report altogether smacks more of a 
Rugby football game than of cricket. 

SHOOTING.——By the end of the week, the “longtails” and 
other game will have disappeared from our shops, the days of grace 
for its sale having expired. Looking back on the season, it has 
been one of the most prolific, both in feather and fur, in the memory 
of the oldest sportsman ; and the battue shooting with which it has 
closed has been especially notable. Some persons contend that the 
wholesale slaughter of pheasants, or whatever the game may be, 
constitutes an olfence against the community at large, for some 
reason not very clearly set forth. Against this perverse view a cor- 
respondent of a Midland paper has recently put in evidence the actual 
good which results from the denounced pastime. He admits that at a 
recent grand battue in his neighbourhood some 3,000 pheasants were 
shot during the week. These birds were obtained from eggs hatched in 
aviaries, and from 60/. to 7o/. was spent in the purchase of sitting 
hens from the cottagers’ wives. After the young pheasants were 
turned loose, and before they arrived at maturity, their owners must 
have parted with 1,000/. for Indian corn, and that money, therefore, 
found its way into trade. It is further estimated that the guns 
belonging to the gentlemen who took part in the battue must have 
cost 2,000/., every farthing of which went to Support an important 
British industry. ‘Then there the wages of keepers, the money spent 
by the party during their stay in the neighbourhood, the fees and 
“tips” which fly about on these occasions, and the subscriptions to 
local charities. Finally, a considerable purtion of the game found 
its way to hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 

SKATING,—The question whether a record made by a runner 
on ice will be recognised as good is likely to be fully discussed 
among our athletes for some days to come. The cause is that 
Myers ran, or is said to have run, 120 yards in 1134. sec. on the ice at 
the Manhattan Club Grounds, He undertook to give Charles Piafl, 
jun., the amateur. champion skater, five yards start in 120, and 
Myers won by four fect, the time being announced as 1134 sec. 
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CONDUCTOR OF SUPPLIES A. C, JEWELL 
Killed at the Battle of Gubat, Jan. 19 


QUARTERMASTER A. G, LIMA, IyTH HUSSARS CAPTAIN VISCOUNT ST. VINCENT, I6TH LANCERS 
Killed at the Battle of Gubat, Jan. 19 Died of Wounds Received at the Battle of Abu Klea, Jan. 17 
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THE ITALIAN OCCUPATION OF MASSOWAH, RED SEA—VIEW OF THE TOWN 
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Badenweiler from the Ruins.-~2. The Covered Swimming Basin.--3. The Kurhaus from the Kurgarten.—4, The Kurhaus from the Village. 


A LITYTLE-KNOWN HEALTH RESORT—BADENWEILER, BLACK FOREST, GERMANY 
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I, Onthe Road.—2. Cutting a Hole in the Ice,—3. In Camp,—4. Fishing Outside—5, Teaming the Fish to Market.—6, Fishing in Com-ort.—7. Nightly Visitors,— 
8, Preparing for Breakfast. 


WINTER FISHING IN MANITOBA, CANADA 
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Those who like to credit the feat as a record can do so.-- With 
reference to the recent International contest at Leeuwarden, M. 
Knipers writes from Workum :—‘‘It is true that Fish Smart, the 
British champion, was beaten in the first round by Kingma ; but 
it is true, too, that the quickest time in the race was done by Rinke 
vander Zee, of Workum, Friesland, the.record being 3 min. 26sec., 
as officially stated.” : ¢ 

JupcinG-from challenges and advertisements in a sporting contem- 
porary; it would seem that ‘‘haddock splitting” and ‘‘ cutting ” is 
about to become a fashionable pastime and medium of wagering. A 
lot of waterside men are willing to back theniselves or their ‘* pals ” 
for large sums to ‘‘split” and ‘*cut” a given number of hadvocks 
ina given time, or against other ‘* splitters” and “cutters.” 
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Last WEEK we re‘erred to the Privy Council estimates of the 
wheat crop. Those which relate to barley represent that crop as a 
full average ; but oats, owing to the want of moisture, were quite 
two bushels short on the acre. The yield of beans and peas is 
stated by the Privy Council at a lower figure than ordinary com- 
mercial estimates. The potato crop is stated to have been a very 
satisfactory one, the yield being 6°62 tons to the acre, or fully half 
a ton per acre above the ordinary average. The gross produce of 
potatoes is stated at 3,743,203 tons, or 15'09 per cent. greater than 
the average of the preceding ten years. ‘lurnips, however, have 
fallen in England and Wales from a standard yield of 15°08 to 12°67 
tons per acre, and in Scotland from 16°06 to 15°23 tons per acre. 
The small area of mangels grown in Scotland gave a better yield 
than might have been expected ; but the Government estimate puts 
the out-turn in England at no less than three tons per acre deficiency, 
The hay crop is reckoned by the Government as by every one else 
as having been a small one. 

Dr. Joun VoetcKeR has been appointed Consulting Chemist to 
the Royal Agricultural Society. ‘There were twelve other candi- 
dates, among them Mr. Bernard Dyer, who was known to be 
strongly supported ; but the claims of Dr. John Voelcker to succeed 
his father in the post were of so personal and direct a character that 
on the motion of Mr. Wells, seconded by Mr. Charles Howard, the 
nomination of Dr. John Voelcker was agreed to without division. 
The appointment will naturally ensure a continuity in the work 
which was being carried on at the time of his eminent father’s 
decease. 

Lory VERNON has given a fresh proof of his interest in the pro- 
gress of dairy farming by offering a prize of a hundred guineas for 
dairy cows. The conditions are now being drawn up by the Council 
of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, and will be announced 
shortly. This offer should alford a great stimulus to the autumn 
exhibition held by the Association, but should not in our view be 
restricted to the development of a single exhibition, however 
important. 

Cornx.-———A correspondent, one of the best-known corn merchants 
in the Midlands, writes: ‘‘ The recent very low prices having now 
to some extent checked importations from abroad, the future range 
of prices must in a great measure depend upon the action of our 
farmers. If they hold back prices must rise ; but, if directly there 
is a slight advance, the markets are flooded with home-grown grain, 
prices must remain low till the stock of this is exhausted. The 
quantity of wheat remaining for sale in the hands of the farmer 
varies much in different districts. In some counties, where it is 
almost the only article which can be promptly turned into money, no 
doubi the larger portion is marketed ; but where farmers depend ‘more 
upon other articles, a great part of the wheat has probably been 
kept back.” The latter remark being put into plainer language 
may be taken to mean that, relatively speaking, there is more wheat 
left in the West of England than there is in the East. 

Mr. Faunce DE Laune has made an important proposal in the 
direction of improving the value of fat stock shows. He has 
offered to guarantee to the subscribers of the Canterbury Cattle 
Show first and second prizes for the best carcases of lambs exhibited 
at next years Show. Mr. De Laune explains that the point at 
which we would endeavour to arrive in these exhibitions is to give 
the prizes, not to the fattest and heaviest young lambs, but to those 
that would soonest arrive at a weight of from 8% stone to Iostone, 
having the largest amount of meat with the least amount of unneces- 
sary fat, and produced for the smallest expenditure of money. 

THE Royal AGRICULTURAL Society OF IRELAND have 
decided to offer a handsome prize for the best essay on the subject 
of stock-raising, stock-feeding, and the general cultivation of the 
soil to those occupiers of mixed grazing and tillage farms whose 
holdings do not exceed a rateable valuation of 50/, ‘The Society 
have also appointe! a committee to consider and report as to the 
best means to be adopted to assist the farmers of Ireland in procuring 
pure and unadulterated feeding stuffs and manures, and good and 
genuine agricultural seeds, and also on the feasibility of aiding and 
carrying out experiments in that direction. 


THE GRAPHIC 


TTorSEs. The great sale of Shire horses at Elsenham has been, 
perhaps, “4e agricultural event of the week. ‘The fine average au 
172/, was realised on forty animals sold, and this successful sale will 
probably prove a considerable stimulus to the breeding of Shire 
horses throughout the country. The Squire of Elsenham probably 


prides himself most on-the -prices realised by the young -mares.and. 


fillies of his own breeding. The twenty-two fillies reached the 
handsome average of 190/. apiece. These high prices obtained for 
the results of careful breeding must not blind us to the fact. that the 
poorer sorts do not sell well.—At Great Munster [orse Fair'a large 
number of horses went away unsold, —At Doncaster, too, a big fair 
recently held has not been a success, buyers heing few and prices 


unsatislactory. 


Ox Monnay, at the Bow Street Police Office, Cunningham and 
Harry Burton were brought up on remand charged with high treason 
and felony in connection with the explosion at the Tower. Evidence 
was adduced to prove intimacy between the two prisoners, and the 
transfer by Cunningham to Burton of the mysterious and much- 
talked-of American black box. Mr. Poland, for the prosecution, 
intimated that the case was still in its infancy, and hinted that 
evidence might be forthcoming to show that Burton, as well as 
Cunningham, was in the spare brake of the train on its arrival at 
Gower Street, after the explosion on the Underground Railway, 
that train, he remarked, having started from Aldgate, a few yards 
from where Burton and his friend’ Cunningham where residing. One 
curious circumstance brought out in evidence was that when Burton 
was living at 5, Mitre Square, one of his fellow-lodgers was a City 
police-constable, whose attention was excited by Burton’s manner 
and mode of life—he was doing no work. In consequence of 
his report at the Iead-quarters of the City Police, a man in 
plain clothes was told off to watch Burton, and, as has been seen, 
not without some result. The prisoners were remanded. 

White Private BorHamM was on guard at a gun cotton 
magazine in Plumstead Marshes on Sunday night a man came 
towards him in the dark, who gave no reply after being challenged. 
Botham having brought his rifle to the charge, the intruder seems 
to have rushed upon the bayonet, which translixed and killed him. 
The deceased proved to be Private James Brindley, a comrade and 
friend of his unconscious slayer, and his conduct can only he 
accounted for in the supposition that he wished by way of a joke to 
give Botham a fright. At the coroner’s inquest the jury’s verdict 
was that the deceased was justifiably stabbed by the sentry in the 
execution of his duty, and they added a unanimous commendation 
of Botham’s conduct. On Wednesday Botham was brought up on 
remand before the Woolwich police magistrate and was discharged. 

Tue Recent DiscLosures of the injustice that can be perpe- 
trated under the Lunacy Laws bestow additional interest on what 
would in any case be a remarkable statement, made this week in the 
(Queen’s Bench Division, before Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. Baron 
IIuddleston. According to the affidavits, a gentleman of indepen- 
dent property, residing in Lewes, and aged sixty-seven, was arrested 
when at dinner, bya local constable, and, after having been taken as a 
lunatic to the Sussex Lunatic Asylum and St. Luke’s Hospital succes- 
sively was examined by the Lunacy Commissioners anda medical man, 
and was at once discharged as not a lunatic at all. ‘he order on which 
he was arrested was signed by two Sussex magistrates, who stated 
in it that they had ‘‘ personally examined ” him (according to the 
statute), and appended to it was the certificate of a medical man 
testifying to his lunacy. The affidavits further stated that he had 
been spoken to only once by the medical man at the Lewes Public 
Library, but that no question had been put to him which could test 
his sanity, and that the alleged personal examination of him by the 
two magistrates consisted in their looking at him through a glass 
door in the same Library. Mr. Justice Grove thought the case for 
the applicant was almost too strong to be true, but the experience of 
Mr. Baron Lluddleston, who tried the recent case of Weldon a 
Winslow, led him to express a different opinion. A rule 7/sz for the 
certiorart asked for by the applicant’s counsel was granted. The 
magistrates’ order will therefore be brought before the Court, and if 
it is quashed the applicant will proceed to sue the persons concerned 
in confining him. i 

BENEFICENT PEOPLE who wish to leave money to religious 
and philanthropic institutions must be careful so to arrange their 
bequests that these may not unexpectedly come within the scope of 
the Mortmain Acts. A lady lately left her residuary estate, of the 
yalue of 4,000/., to be divided between the Manchester and Salford 
Auxiliary Society in aid of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity Among the Jews, and to the Manchester and Salford 
Auxiliary Bible Society. Some of the money was invested in bonds 
of the Corporations of Salford and Oldham, secured on the rates 
and municipal property. The Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and on appeal the Court of Appeal in London, have decided 
that these bonds charged and created securities in land within the 
meaning of the Mortmain Acts, and that the bequest was so far 
illegal, a decision of which the heir-at-law will reap the benefit. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DA Y--1885 
I. 


CoE list, ye lads and lasses all. to-day’s the time to woo! 
The feathered things with tiny wings are thinking of it too— 
No lovesick boy can hope for joy unless he shows his pluck, 
No’single miss for wedded bliss unless she tries her luck ; 
‘Phen take me in your confidence, and put me on the line, 
And if it’s blocked, we'll just concoct a screaming Valeit.ic ! 


II. 


Come list, ye de¢rimentals all, who haven't got a sou, 

But love a guardian’s pretty ward, and eke her fortune too ! 

In vain the hope that she'll elope unless you do and dare, 

You first must learn her love to earn—to win before you wear ? 
Do nothing prematurely, but let wit and pluck combine, 
And if she's hard why just tumbard her with a Valentine t 


IIL. 


Come list, ye crusty bachelors, who long have railed at Beauty | 
Hear the demand on every hand, ‘ this day you'll do your duty,” 
You ought to bear your honest share in matrimonial trouble, 
And not to scofi at those who doff the s/ze/e for the douhle ; 
So take a walk down Bond Street, and well your pockets line, 
Just look around — spend twenty pound -—and you're my 
Valentine ! DEAN Prior 
peel ee 
EATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY Tr, 1S8S8< 
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EXpLANATION.~~-The thick line shows the variations in the height wf the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesuay midnight. tie nue line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at wai they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

ReEMARKs.——Lhe weather during the past week has continued in a change 
able condition throughout the country, but fine and bright intervals have 
occurred from time to time. In the course of the period several depressions 
have approached our western and north-western coasts from the Atlantic, 
travelling north-easterly. ‘Iwo of these, which arrived on ‘Vhursday (5th inst.) 
and Friday (6th inst.), caused strong southerly winds an! showery conditions 
generally, and, while aurora was seen at some of our north-western stations, 
lightning was reported from the south of Ireland. An interval of tine bright 
weather now occurred, to be fullowed by another and deep depression otf the 
north-west of Ireland on Sunday (8th inst.), accompanied by a subsidiary dis- 
turbance which passed across the north of England in an easterly direction. 
‘Yhese produced southerly gales of some severity in the Channel, and gales or 
strong winds in many other parts of the country, with sharp showers generally. 
As these depressions progressed eastwards, the barometer rose generally over uur 
islands—quickly in the west—and strong westerly breezes, with fine weather, 
prevailed at the majority of our stations. [n the course of Tuesday (roth inst.) 
another disturbance approached Ireland, and by Wednesday morning (t1th inst.) 
its centre lay near the Shetlands. ‘his caused strong southerly gales in the 
north and east of Scotland, with rain and cloud, and moderate south-westerly 
breezes elsewhere, with dull weather, Thus the week closed without any 
apparent indications of settled weather. The barometer was highest (30°13 inches) 
on Wednesday (11th inst.); lowest (29°35 inches) on ‘Uhursday (5th inst.) ; range, 
o'78inches. ‘l'emperature was highest (56°), on Wednesday (rith inst.) lowest 
(33°) on ‘Thursday (5th inst.) and ‘Luesday (zoth inst.); range, 23°. Rain ell on 
four days. ‘lotal fall, o'2z4 inches. Greatest amount on any one day, 0'20 inches 
cn Sunday (8th inst.). 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ Sctroo1s,—-The Annual Sinner 
of this institution will take place at the Cannon Street Hotel on 
Wednesday, Feb:uary 2th, S. Hope Morley, E'sq., treasurer of the 
institution, in the chair. Since the establishment of these schools ihey 
have educated 700 orphans, and there areat present 18§ children in then 

PRovIDENT SURGICAL APPLIANCE Socrery.—The Thit- 
teenth Annual Festival of this institution will be hold at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpovl Street, E.C., on Friday, February 27th. 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton, M.P., in the chair. This Society suppltc> 
the crippled poor with surgical instruments to meet their delormitss. 
Artificial legs and arms, elastic stockings, trusses, Xc., are thus 
furnished, and those who are not so poor as to_be entirely recipren's 
of the Charity can obtain them on payment of the nett cost. ine 
offices are at 28, Kinsbury Circus, E.C., where donations will 
thankfully received by the Secretary. 


ISFIGURING BLOTCHES, 


CAUSE. 


to Flealth 
and Beauty 


Itching and Inflammation, cle: 


eon 
? 
) 


6s Humiliating Eruptions, Itching Skin ‘1 or- 
I owe my tures, Serotuia, event, an aby Humours 

“: eured by the Curicura REMEDIES. ? 
Lestoratton CuTicura KkESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of impuriti-s 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 


Cuticura, :he great Skin Cure, instantly allays 


Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 


Hair. 
to the Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin, Beautifier 
4 and setler Reanisie, prepared fan) Cuneub 5 
indispensable in treatin kin Diseases, Baby 
CUTICURA Humours, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily 


m4 “The most perfect fitting made."—Obse 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shi 
quality should try Ford’s “* Eureka,’ gos., 455. 


half dozen.—R. FORD and CO., ar, Poultry. 


GIDIUS.—The only Flannel | 


Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 
washed too times. tk, and elastic. Can be 


the Skin and 


Soft as 
worn without an under-vest. Made in several mixed 
colours—greys, drabs, browns, &c. Patterns and 
sell-measure free by past. 

R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. AN 


“HIRTS.—FORD'S EuREKA—| HEAL AND SON, 


BEDSTEADS. TABLE Gain pan 
Drills for, Hot 


sft. [Ron FRencu from tos. 6d. 
3ft. Brass FRENCH from 41s. 


Marrrusses, 3ft., from ris. 

‘EW SPRING Marrress, warranted good and 
serviceable, ata very moderate price. 3ft 
aft. Gin., gos. THis wiru a Tor Matrress 3ft., 


‘THE CELEBRATED Tabet |. 
Roya MANUFACTORY. 


stands unrivalled fi I 
and Durability. “To 


Linens of every 
most moderate } 
Oldest, Establish 
Linen in the North 


LINEN 


BEDDING. 


Write For Pri 
SAMPLE 
3tt., 283.5 


Goods sent to all parts of the Worl 


= skin. e 2 % 
Z REM 2 ~ Sold by all Chemists, or post free.of FRANCIS ORD’S AGIDIUS,—For Under! 2s,; 4ft. oin., 29s., makes a most comfortable Bed 
NS 5. M) ¥ NEWBERY and Sons, 1. King Edward Street Vests and Drawers. Vests, 5s. 9d.; Drawe and cannot be surpassed at the price ST. 
Ge —~ ee a Testimonial of a Nevegate street, London, ie. Tener oar or Pant . 6d, ; Half Hose, rs. 6 "per nit, Patterns MURPHY & ORR, BELFAS"- 
ies Boston lady. Prepared ge: | Recourin as Gi. Soar ut | and Ifemeasure free by’ post. Quarter dozens BEDROOM FURNITURE. PRIZE ESSAYS. 
MICAL CO., Boston, Mass-chusetts, U.S.A. #* “RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, | Praty Surres from £3 Se rarer} for the 
= DECORATED! SUITE m £8 108. i f ‘ Priz arsing fain 28. tO gz are offered [oF 
- | SUITES OF WHITE AMEL, similar to that in the | best n the following subjects >— 
SaMPLes"aND Price Lists Posr bres, c : : || rleaith Exhibition, from £ts. ech of Faehand: istoryand N= 

Children’s 1s. 5 Hemstitched REME SIMON, , at One night, su and WatNnurT Surres, trom £12 12s. Clainn PBC See 2 a4 
C A M B R I Ladies’. . Bi ber dozen Ladies’ 3 ve beer dozen Cures all Chitblains and Chaps, and | SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 215 “The National Church; Its Claims Upet 

Gens: 2 5) Gents | 85S ofthese ESOT) EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s, | Tomot Enshnwe 

; skin. t . 


Aub Pure Fax, ft 


By Appointments 6 F 
to the Ou P O Cc K E I Novelties in Coloured Borders: Young'Ladies’, 35. rod. ; 
Princess of ‘ 


0 ueen and 
Crown Ladies’, 6s. rrd. ; Gents’, 6s, 6d. per dozen. 


ROB! HANDKERCHIEEFS. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
“The Can:brics of Rod inion and Cleaver have a world-wide fame."—Queen, 


(CREME SIMON, recommended by | \ 

2 all the celebrated Doctors o1 Pir.s againat | 
all Cutaneous affections. 

| 


(CREME SIMON whitens and 


softens the Skin, to which it imparts a / 


Couches from 35s. | 
LuoKcases from 
\ RITING TABLE $ 
Occasional TaBLes fra 


_. | ILLUSTRATED 


195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road. | 


particulars will be foundin THE 
URCH tor FEBRUARY, price 


.and BooksuELves trom 75. 6d. | 1a selection of publications, with U 
3 recommended far retereace, will be v7 
os. 6d. “! tree tor rs, stamps. en 
ag SUE OFRIE Offices: y, Bridge Street, Westminsier, 5.1" 
CATALOGUE, FREE BY ide LaLa tig be Rea a ; 
Post. = eugene eee 
ERKOMER SCHOOL, 


HERTS. 


fragrant perfume. 


(CREME SIMON, 36, Rue de Pro- 

: yence, Paris; V. CIVRY, 39, Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, W., London; and 
throughout England and abroad from the 
principal Chemists and Perfumers. 


T ors — WOOLLEN PROFESSOR BROWNE = and 
ib —We are selling all classes of ELLIOTT'S T LOT. E 

Woollen Goods and Tailors’) Trimmings at Tower Restorer Geta oe ae eels 

prices than ever. Before buying your Spring Parcels, | a healthy and natural growth ‘o the roots. It will 

inspect our stock or write for patterns, stating class | produce the hair on bald patches, whiskers, mous- 

of goods required. “Ag taches, and eyebrows. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d, tos. 6d. 

ALFRED BROWN and SONS, 8, Holborn | and ars., free by post. . ; 
Cireus, London, E.C. 47 and 129, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


tone. Pri 
Address 


pointment. 


T? BE DISPOSED OF, a nearly 

new semi-grand PIANOFORTE, by  Kirk- 

man, in poevend case, with trichord action. Splendid 
rice £30— 

( ss Fost Office, Halstead, 

trial of the instrument be desired, ¢ 


‘“HERKOMER, Fs: 
RUDD, Esc 


joining Mr. H 
aust SED 


TO) 
RY 


for approval. | 1 
All communications to be adaressed to the 


tary at the School. =e aeeataey 
February, 1835. C. H. THOMAS, Secreta 


than half the original cost, 
should a 
se make ap- 


“A TIONAL 


af 


HERR Rs 


Y - ND next 
INGS trom the CAST herore the 1st MARCH nes 
Secre 


Frn. 14, 1885 


. THE GRAPHIC 


HE WAR IN THE SOUDAN.— 
"| {n Illustrated Descriptive Account of the 
: i proceeding in the Soudan, with 


ign now, 
i. eae the BartLe-Fretps, PorTRAITS of the 
Cox wxDERS. and Pictures of the Leaping 
[ENUAGEMENTS. will be given in 


ECENT BRITISH BATTLES, 
R hy James GRANT. j t commenced in Monthly 
ey wh ch describes in detail the Wars in 

in has been engaged during the last ten 
vpt, Afghanistan, Zululand, the Trans- 


I. is issued a large Presentation Plate. 
Tis SOSMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 
Hill, London. 


~—PART L. ready February 25, price 7d., 
PART Te NEW ISSUE of 
LLUSTRATED BRITISH 
BALLADS. 
With ahnut 300 ILLUSTRATIONS by LEADING ARTISTS. 
Meshing could be better than the selection in 
1 British Ballads.’ We don’t find ourselves 
y ballad that we could expect to see, nor 
which we could wish away,''—Spectator, 
rations are beautiful and the engraving 
entertainment is provided in 
Ballads’ for every reader of taste 


1] 
—Era, 


now ready at all booksellers, or post 
y free from = 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate 


Hill, london. 
“NOVEL BY A NEW NOVEL’ 
tn s., at all Libraries, 315. 6d. 


Seav rendy, in 3 vols 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. By 


IST. 


LBCS.” ‘(A powerful psychical study,deal- 
‘iy with modern Anglo-Indian civilian life. 


vy NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


ayers 


SDERIC ADYE. ** A singularly promising 
successtul work.’ — cadenty. 


ORIGINAL NOVEL, IN One VOLUME. 


Now 


co Aa in 3 vols., atall Libraries, 31s. 6d. 
HE QUEEN OF THE MOOR. 
lig F 


muy 


Prive oe ns zs. 6d. cloth : 3s, 6d. half-mor, (post. 4d.) 
OULDERSTONE. By William 


sine, Author of “* King Capital,” &c. “The 
se and character-sketching are very clever. 


dialoge 
> OniqrvaL Work By Capraty Mayne REID, 
bds.: 2s. 6d. cl. ; 3s. 6d. _half-mor. (post. 4d.) 


Trier gs 
HE PIERCED HEART. 
Captain Mayne Rerp. Never betore published. 
ting stories in the author's well-known style. 
TR, MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, and Bookstalls 


SS 
HAKESPEARE'S PLAYS, beau- 


titully printed, 4d. each, post free 44d. 36 plays 


in be 25. - 
8 TTERIDAN'S and GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS, ad. 
4d. Seven plays in box, 2s. 6d. 


ech, post tree 43 
Ww. KENT and CO., 23, Paternoster Row ; and all 
Booksellers. 


“_ LADY, a Journal for Gentle- 
women. The FIRST NUMBER will be 
published on THuRspAy, the 19th FEBRUARY. 

rice 6d., per post 63d. 

“THE LADY” Office, 12, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, London. 


Six SONGS by HATTON and 
WEISS—The ST. GEORGE'S BOOK of Six 
ar Songs by the above eminent composers, 
ully printed in artistic wrapper. rice 1s.— 
EKESand CO., 14, Hanover Street, Regent St., 
and all Music Sellers throughout the United 
dom, 


OUNOD'’S NEW SONG, ‘‘ THE 

KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS.” 

An entirely new and original song by the composer o! 
“ There isa Green Hill Far Away.” 


GouNop's NEW SONG, “The 
KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS.” 
: verse is beautiful, and even the symphonies 
E rming. In C, D, E flat (D to F) and F. | 2s. 
nei—-PHILLIPS and PAGE, 43, Kilburn High 
Road, N.W. 


JUST IMPORTED. 


POST FREE HE 
ls. 8d. ATTLUM 
A Pair, Well Matched 
NAKORUM 
3s. S 


Flying Rattlesnake of Japan. 
HARMLESS, BUT HIDEOUS. 


> 
: Rutlum Snakorum will go in the watch- 
‘yet blow out four feet long, and as thick as a 
Immediately it is released from the hand 
' wrrific speed all over the room, causing the 
¢omsternation and horror amongst ladies: 
sright way it purrs with pleasure ; stroked 

way it sends forth BLOOD-CURDLING 
snake is always ready for mischiet, 
use more fun in five minutes than ordinary 
~rve Ina lifetime, ‘ 
ile for Christmas parties, the most bashful 
‘Ves cnyariably clutching the nearest gentle- 
Hf he. neck for protection, and refusing to 
‘or aim until the " monster is removed from the 


wrong 
SUREAMS. | [- 


NoTE—Not too much fright, but just fright enough, 
Address MANAGER (B Department), 


ECONOMIC ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, 
WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 
WONDERFUL. HOLLOW-GROUND RAZORS , 


} SOMFCRY FORALIFETIME ‘NEVERIRE 
DUIRE BETTING, 
fi Boy oe LN 


4p EacH € POST FREE 
, PEREIR INCASE 
ASTOR 3 /: COMPLETE 


iF ¢ ff 
i {- 
! _ 


Loe : 
UIKEMAGIC LEAVES THE SKIN SOFT ANCE 
3 EAR AS AN INFANTS 
peat HOLLOW GROUND BLADE OWNSPECIALITY 
ASTOUNDING cet ANOSOMEW HITE HANDLE EXTRAFINISH 
AND ABRDAD, ALUE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS SOLDATHOKIE 
WRITE Foe. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. HAS NO EQUAL. 
NEW ARMY Sree TRY IT. EVERY BLADESTANPED HEATON 
EUR PFOR KEEPINGRAZORS INPERFECTORDERIS STAMPS. 
AZORPASTE GIVES KEEN AND LASTINGEDGE 7 STAMPS 


THOUSANDS CF TESTIMONIA! 
LS Si 
MEATONAND CD S7 CART CR LANE Con bo ees 


Esteria, &e., &c. 
HUPOGAS THE Mab Emo 
PARALYSIS, NEURALGIA. &c.. Gostamps, 
ryote ¥ past from * LOBB, M.R.CS. 
“Na. &e., 66, Russell Square, Landon, Mia ee 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT—PURE WOOL ONLY. 
SPEARMAN AND GPEARMAN’S 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


tier Fa No articl is this i 
é \ 1€ woven equals this in general utility ; it can 
Tele on for durability—washes like flannel—brushes tik 
20h, 


The Navy Blues are i : 
pure Indigo Dye, an u 
cally tested to ensure their being perfect. @ aie chemi 


Prices for Ladies’ Wear— d 
2s. 6d., 25. 11d, 3s, 6d. the yard. SH Se yf Hd a, 


38. 11d., 58. 9d., 78. 6d., 85. gd., 135. od. 


Prices for Boys’ 


eed oes Hard Wear—ts. rr4d., as. 6d., 2s. 1rd, 


38, 11d. the yard. 


New Colours, Checks, Stri idi 

colours, S. pes, and Plaidings, . 
saat Specially prepared Royal Navy Sones, ear 
ait ity, as. u4d. the yard—the cheapest in the world. 
plendid for Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Dresses. 


Send for Patterns direct to 


GPEARMAN AND SG PEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


Who cut any length, and pay Carriage on all Parcels over 20s, in 


value to all railway stations. 
Please mention this Paper. : 


By Special Appointment to 
H.M. the QUEEN, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.I.M. the EMPRESS of RUSSIA, 
H.M. the QUEEN of ITALY, H.M., the QUEEN of the 
: NETHERLANDS, &c. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


SPECIALITIES: 


Fy ees and Fur-trimmed WALKING 


Yachting, Shooting, 
COSTUMES. 


Coats, Ulsters, Wraps, and MANTLES. 
Inventors of the 
NEW CUT RIDING HABIT, 


which has been called ‘“‘ PERFECT” by the fore- 
most rider in England. 


Patterns and designs forwarded post free. 


26, CONDUIT ST. LONDON, W. 


4t, 42, High Street, 242, Rue de Rivoli, 210, Fifth Avenue, 


5] 


Fishing, and Travelling 


COWES. : PARIS. NEW YORK. 
‘*The most noted firm of ladies’ tailors in the world ; and (be it said) the most 
original.” 


“CARNRICK’S” 


PEPTONISED (Digested) 


CoD LIVER OIL AND /[fILK 


Sold by all Chemists in 16 ot. Amber Bottles at 4s. €d., or sent direct, carriage prid, on 
: receipt of price. 

It contains 52 per cent. of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil combined with 45 
per cent. of evaporated Milk reduced to the consistency of the Oil, both 
digested. The best, cheapest, and most nourishing emulsion ever made. 
Sweet as cream. Never separates. The taste of the Oil WHOLLY D/S- 
GUISED by the addition of the digested milk. Can be taken by the most 
delicate person /V77H 4 RELISH. Keepsin any climate. Most emulsions 
contain 50 to 7o per cent. of water. By using evaporated digested 
milk instead of water, this preparation is WHOLLY NUTRITIOUS, 
and therefore the CHEAPEST. A trial of Peptonised Cod Liver 
Oil and Milk will produce an J47I7EDIATE GAIN in FLESH and 
STRENGTH. Delicate persons and children who have heretofore been unable 
to take Cod Liver Oil in any form will find the Digested Cod Liver Oil and Milk 
in this preparation 470S7' PALATABLE. We also manufacture the above 
preparation combined with HYPOPHOSPHITES of LIME and SODA, 


"THE MALTINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Limited). 


24 and 25, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


The ONLY GOLD MEDAL at the Health Exhibition for Malt Extracts 
was given for MALTINE, the only Malt Extract made from Wheat, Oats, and 


Tarley. 
Also a GOLD MEDAL for “CARNRICK’S BEEF PEPTONOIDS.” 


MORE THAN 100 YEARS REPUTATION. WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION In wear. 


5 esi oe SHAMROCK ” [RISH "TABLE LINENS 


Unsurpassed for Excellence of Quality, 
Unsurpassed for Durability in Wear, 
Unsur assed for Beauty of Designs. 


Obtained Highest Awards, viz. :— 


MEDALS—Belfast. 1844 and 1870; London, 1851, 1862 
and (Gold) 1870; Paris (Gold) 1867 ; Dublin, 1863 ana 
1872; Philadelphia, 1876. 

Also SHEETINGS, PiLLow Linens, FRoNvT:NG and 
Bopy Linens, IrtsH Point Lace and Camaric 
HANDKERCHIEFS, DIAPERS, HuckaBack, and Fancv 
Towets. Grass and Tea Ciotus, Lawns, Hem- 
STITCHED Linen CaMBRIC FRILLING, &c. 

The above are made of the BEST IRISH ani 
Courtrai Flax ; spun, woven, and bleached in Irelans . 
the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed ty 
JRISH ARTISTS, who have for many years excelled 
those of any other country. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST- 
CLASS DRAPERS. 


and SONS, BELFAST. and LONDON, Manufacturers of ALL 
KINDS of Linen Goods. 


SEE that each cloth, &c., and each dosen ut Nap- 
kins bears this Trade Mark Ticket (but in reduced 


size), without which none is genuine. 
Wholesale (only), JOHN S. BROWN 


* Most extraordinary value a money, Vide Lady's Pictoriat, 
: ss, in every pound saved by purchasing at trade prices 
FIELDING'S HALL-MARKED TEWELLERY AND ATCHES. 
The finest quality made, being tested and marked at Goldsmiths Hall. 


Wedding Ringsand Keepers sold by weight 


Fretpinc’s NEw ILLUSTRATED CaTaLoGuE should “be seen 
hv every one before purchasing. Sent gratis and post free 
anywhere, 


An immense saving eflected 
The jos. Pair. 


8c.'Hall-marked, 15s. 

Guaranteed exact to sizes shown, For size of 

finger send an old ring orcuta hole in stiffeard 

road should be accompanied by Banker's Draft. A liberal dis- 

ming n lake quantities. -F IELDING BROS., Manufacturers, 
0 


Horsesiioe & Crop 
BANGLE, 
In Silver, 6s. 


Foreign DrpartMent —Orders from ab 
count.is allowed to foreign, correspondents orderin 
Show Rooms, 425, Lombard St., London. Works 


In 1sct. gold. 


Prices for Gentlemen's Wear—Double Widths—as. 6d. 


HEALTH REGAl 


| PALL M4LL ELECTRIC A SS0CIAIION, 


4 herself from the fetters which had entangled her, and from which, indeed. she might easily have released @ 


i proffered amulet, pours out her gratitude and thanks to her deliverer, bids Asculapius with his phials 
# and globules begone, and resolves that henceforth she will rely for protection on ih 
}; she has become the possessor of. 


# Proprietors of the Graphic charge sucha lot of money for their space, that it is equally impossible 
A from oa 
W intelligent, reader will ‘ 
BH provide. himself or herself with an ELECTROPATHIC BELT, which is certified by the m dical § 
profession, and by many thousands of the general public, to be an infallible remedy for Sciatica, Lum- 


Fl Asthma, Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralysis. Hysteria, Indigestion, S 


i amount, payable to C. B. HARNESS, and crossed ‘‘ London and County Bank,” to the 


| PALL 


ps, 43 and 44, Lombard St., London, and at Clerkenwell. | Patentee,” on each collar. Sold everywhere. Beware o 


"AND GTRENGTH MAINTAINED, 
PROMPTLY, AGREEABLY, EFFECTUALLY, CONTINUOUSLY, AND UNERRINGLY, 
BY MEANS OF THE 


} 
| 


q 


INTRODUCED AND POPULAKI3 : F 
L'™!TEp, | 


21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


THE MODERN PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA. 


WITH PROFUSE Apotocies TO Mr. Poy 


i priceless treasure § 


Of course it is impossible to depict each incident of the above allegory in the one sketch, and the 


financial standpoint to illustrate’ each incident. by means of a separate picture, but the —f 
grasp the moral _at_a glance, and_he, or she, will forthwith preceed to 


heumatism, Kidney Derangement, Constipation, Loss of Nerve Power, Deficient Vital Energy, 


luggish Liver, &c, i 
The price is only 21S., and it is to be obtained by sending a Post Office Order or Cheque for that 


hago, 


MA4tt ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, L™ITED, ; 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


21, 


BIRD'S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


THE ORiciwaAL & ONLY GENUINE 


Propuces Most Dextcious 
Custard without Eggs 
AT HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


In 6D. Boxes, sufficient for 
PINTS. 
1s, Boxes, sufficient for 7 PINTS 


ALFREDBIRD&SONS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


will send on receipt of address, 


. “PASTRY AND 
POST SWEETS."—A Little 
FREE 


Work containing Prac- 
THE 


“CHEYLESMORE” 
TRICYCLE. 


Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table. 
AS RIDDEN BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
The most successful Tricyele-of the day. See Testimonials. 


OVENTRY ACHINISTS’ . 
RUD COvENTRY MACHINISTS Co 
(LIMITED). 


COVENTRY. LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 
MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 
(Illustrated Catalogues 2 Stamps.) 


Works, 


THE TELEION COLLAR. 


IN IN 
ANY ANY 
SHAPE SHAPE. 


Keeps any Cravat in proper position. Saves pinning and every other discomfort. “Captain Jaques 
f Worthless mitations. 
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RIAL BY JURY. By W. S. 
GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Now per- 


forming at the Savoy Theatre. Complete words and 
music, 3s. net.; pianoforte solo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S LATEST 


OME DREAMS. By Behrend. 


“A most effective song, easy and brilliant?’ 
¥,G(D to E), Aand B flat. aystamps. 


HE LIGHT OF THE LAND. 


By Crro Pinsuti (Composer of * Laddie”). 


SUCCESSES: "3 “A grand and i " s 
MINE TO-DAY. By Isidore de Bila, Cte to Hand fat, 24 stamps, 
Lara. M. By Cotsford Dick, 


“ The prettiest song from the pen of this 


composer,” Price 25, net. en 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, es 


CORD HENRY SOMERSET'S NEW SONG. | 
SONG OF NIGHT. Words and 


Music by Lord Henry SoMER?ET. 
Price 2s. net. 


BD ME GOOD-BYE. Music by 
‘OSTI. j 
BID ME GUOD-BYE. Words by: 


WEATHERLY. ; 
RID ME GOOD-BYE. ‘A tuneful, 
at 


E flat, F, G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and C 
ditty in valse rhythm 3 is certain to acquire v 
popularity.” —Zimes, Jan. y. 

B! ‘““A most 

B! 


D' ME GOOD-BYE. VW 
sxquisite song.” ! 

D ME GOOD-BYE VALSE, by | 

H.W. pe Camors, on the melody of Tostis L° VED VOICES.—LOVED 


favourite ‘A bright, sparkling, and merry song.” 
° D, Ed ; 


Bie 
i at (I. to FE) and F. 24 stamps. 
HE CLANG of the HAMMER. 
Tuo. BonuEUR (Composer of Gentle Faces"). 
‘A bald, vigorous, and well-written song,” 
F,G (B to D), and B flat. 24 stamps. 


Unparalleled success, 


CSURELY. By A. H. Behrend. 
pe) 15,620 coptes sold first month of iss 
15,620 cop: old first month of 
15,620 copies sold first month of ws 
“The most genuine success of modern times. 


The hits of the season. 24 stamps each, 
MORLEY and CO., 
e 269, REGENT STREET, W., and 
jo, UPPER STREET. N. 


newest and most successful song. 


ID ME GOOD-BYE VALSE. | VOICES. 
Piayed with immense suc hy _Liddell's i OVED VO I c E s. —LOVED 
Band, Uoote’s Band, and the Bijou Orchestra ; VOICES. 


also at the Strand and Adelphi Theatres every 
night. 


LOvVeEP VOICES.—LOVED 
VOICES. 
LOVED Vv 


Price 2s. net. 


P BUCALOSSI. 
PHYLLIS WALTZ. 
ERRY FOOTSTEPS POLKA. 


This valse and polka will rival in populari 
any of Bucalossi's most successful dance mus 
oth played nightly at_the Haymarket 
Theatre with great success. Price 2s, each net. 


(CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
LACK AND TAN POLKA. 


This will be the polka of the season, 
AHRWOHL WALTZ. 


Price 2s. each net. 


LUKE WHEELER. 
‘TO! SEULE WALTZ. 
CHIC POLKA. 

GEA BREEZE POLKA. 


“The ‘Sea Breeze Polka’ istone of the, best | 
and most spirited Polkas which has been published 
tor a long time.”—Worning Post. 


Tice 2s, each net. | 
N EW VALSE by G. DELBRUCK. | 

“SOUVENIRS ADORES.” _ By_ the com- | 
poses of Visions d'Amour Valse,” ‘‘ Les Sauterelles , 
‘olka,”” &e., &e. Price as. r H 


ic . net. 
CHAPPELL and CO.. 50, New Bond Sireet, W., and | 
15, ‘Poultry, EG, | 


LAIRE WALTZ. By Leonard, 


Gautier. Illustrated witha beautiful photo. 
of Mrs. Meeadal: stratca witha Deautitul photo. 


CCHAPP 


OICES.—LOVED 
DITH COOKE’S NEW SONG. 
DITH COOKE’S NEW SOMG. 

LOVED VOICES by Edith Cooke. 


, Is now ready in keys to suit all voices. 
Sung by over FORTY Public Singers,and always 
re-demanded, 
| _ 25. net. 
: Als» published as a Vocal Duet, 2s. net. 
| BEHREND'S LATEST SONG 
j is now ready. 
Y HEART'S MESSAGE, 
in kevs to suit all voices. 
Y HEART’S MESSAGE. 
: OFf‘all Musicsellers, 2s. net. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO,, New Burlington St, 
London, 


RINCESS BEATRICE. 
Waltz by C, GODFREY. 2 
The most charming of C. Godfrey's Waltzes. 
Solo, 4s ; Duet, 5s. Half price, post free. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Hanover Square. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 
Waltz by C Coorr. One of Coote'’s best 
Waltzes. Solo, 4s.: Duet, 5s. Half price, postage 
tre.—E DWIN ASHDOWN, Hanover Square. 


"TO. LADIES.—SALE of NEW 


4 MUSIC at a large reduction and post free. 
All new songs, pieces, &c., of all publishers in stock: 
New copies, best editions, Prices commence 4d., 6d., 
sd. Catalogues sent gratis, post free. 

Price 2s. net. J.WaMOFFATT. 3, Barnsbury Street, London, N. 


= stablished 1827, 
ELL and CO., 50, New Bond : ~ 
STREET. LONOON, "POPULAR MARCHES for Organ 
City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.C. or PIANO, Post free 2s, each, 


- "Ses March, “ Return of the Braye” W.ELS. 
HAPPELL and co. have on view ch, Victory”. ‘ Hugh Clendon. 
every description of PLANOFORTES by the ' che des Athletes” , , E, J. Bowen. 
best makers, returned from hire, to be Sold at greatly “Trumpet” (La Garde 
reduced prices for cash, or may be purchased on the ‘Oe i : 


‘Three Years’ system, 
CHAPPELL PIANOFORTES, from 15 guineas. 
COLLARD PIANOFORTES, trom 35 guineas. i 
BROADWOOD FIANOFORTES fom Sunes |§ =———— 
; TES, trom 35 guineas | = 
ae ; ILLIARDS! BILLIARDS! 
HAPPELL and CO.’S Student's 


BILLIARDS! 
PIANOFORTES, trom 16 guineas. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE IN THE 
HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS,|. SW WORLD. 
with Check Action, from 23 guineas. Cloth ‘from rs, per qatd— Balls, 185. ‘a set—Gross 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S_ IRON. 


Chalks, from 9d.—Tips, 1s. a box.—Cues from 1s. 
FRAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE! 


eke Castes as od Tables gu Hie, 5S. a 
RAM eck Balla ved, 6d, each. 
PIANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and Extreme nee Boat aes ae a 

Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


Billiard Table, iull sized, 4a GUINEAS, with 
- accessories, 
CHAPPELL and CO. have onview, al Tables can be fitted with the * Cold-resisting 
\~ GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 250 | ushions,” which never become hard. 
Guineas, BOND STREET AND POULTRY. Several Second-hand Tables on view, from £30 eacl. 
: t Best and Cheapest Bagatelles made, 12 guineas. 
HARLES HALLE’S Practical PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE. 
_PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. | BURROUGHES and WATTS, 
| 
| 


New and Enlarged Edition, é Ge 
CHARLES HALLE'S New Praxororts Turon, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


The best.and most_useful Tutor ever published. 
CHARLES HALLE’S MUSICAL TIBRARY, 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 

wn Catalogues post_free_on application. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS. London & Manchester. 


“THREE NEW PIECES for the 


HaNOkORTe by STEPHEN HELLER. 
i _CAI Op. 156. 
TROIS FEUILLETS D’ALBUM, Op. 157. 


MITCHELL'S GREAT BREAKS! 
Cook's GREAT BREAKS! 


EALL’S GREAT BREAKS! 
Were made ona TABLE fitted with 


' THE LATEST INVENTION OF MODERN 


1555 


ABLIAU, Op. 155 
APRICCIETTO, 


Ss. each net. ‘ 
FORSYTH BROTHERS London & Manchester. je TIMES, 
OMINION ORGANS. THE ae BILLIARD 


A Large Stock of these Celebrated Organs 
always on view. 
Considered the finest toned American Organs yet 


Never gets Hard in Co!dest Climates, 
Messrs. BURROUGHES and WATTS, having 


produced. discovered a new method of Prepari ia-ri 7 
see ents s E paring India-rubber 
A Ne oy, Manual Pedal Organ just introduced, style for the manufacture of their Billiard Cushions, cluim 
PORSY EH BROFHERS, ara, Regent Cirous, tthe 
Oxtord Street, London ; 122" Fang Deane. THE MOST PERFECT TRUTH OF ANGLE. 
Manchester. THEY ARE QUITE NOISELESS, AND 


THE FASTEST, 
NEVER GET HARD, ALWAYS THE SAME, 
WINTER AND SUMMER. 

ALWAYS KEEP THEIR SHAPE. 

» BALLS DO NOT JUMP, 

NO COUNTRY HOUSE SHOULD BE WITH- 
OUT THEM. 

YOUR TABLE IS ALWAYS IN PERFECT 
ORDER. 

OLD TABLES CAN BE FITTED WITH 
THESE PATENT CUSHIONS. 

CAN BE TRIED AND TESTED AT 


BURROUGHES and WATTS, 
GoHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


KIRKMAN and SON, oe 
MAKERS of GRAND and COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
8 and 9 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
KIRKMAN and SON’S STEEL 


GRANDS (horizontal and upright) are con- 
structed with their patent wrought steel frame and | 
wrestplank, securing a pure tone as well as the ut- | 
most durability. They also make an overstrung iron 
grand, only 5 ft. 9 in, long, ata lower price. 


J{IRKMAN and SON’S IRON 

& FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOS range from | 
4 tt.in height, are full trichord, and are’ fitted with 
the best repetition check actions, They can be 
cbtained in solid wood cases, and § ecially prepared } 
for extreme climates. |A new model hag just been 
introduc:d for yachts, pbougloirs, schoolrooms, &c. 
(nly pianette size (3ft! gin. high by aft. wide), but 
sultrich ord. and with check action, . 

All their pianos are si i P | 
sdue heir bia are for sale, hire, or on the three 


ILLIARDS SIMPLIFIED; 
OR, HOW TO MAKE BREAKS. 
Illustrated by 60 diagrams of the actual play of Cook, 


So  —————————— Roberts, Bennett, Peall, and Mitchel? 
’ ? ’ ay , . 

D ALMAINE s F PIANOS, Half- | Contains also latest revised Rules of Billiards, Pool, 
rice, From £10 Pyramids, Shell Out, Cork Pool, &c. 


AMERICAN ORGANS ‘from {= 
ompass, warranted for Ten Tene nite tie ae 
all risk taken. Easiest terms arranged. Old pianos 


Price 1s.; with Photographs, 2s. 6d.; post free, 3d. 
extra, 


repaired or taken in exchange. Libera coer | LHE SIGHTIN<(, ANGLE (Registered), price ts.; 
allowed, Established 100 years.—9r, Wars ea in box, post free, rs. 3d. = 
ment. City, E:C. By the use of which a player can improve his 


game 20 in 100. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and C0O.’s| Cork Pool (Registered). The Game of Games, 
PIANOS were Cuopin's Favourite Price as. 6d. 
InsTRUMENTS. 


The most perfect in touch and to: 
of any introduced. whether English or 
oreign. For SALE or Or 
on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 
of the Sole Agents, 
and CO., 170, New Bon? St., London, W 


BURROUGHES and. WATTS, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


I. BERROW 


THE GRAPHIC 


| Boosey and CO”’S NEW 
s SONGS. 2s, each. 

UR LAST WALTZ. New 
omanti . By M re 

UEEASE WAYS, sung ty 


Madame Trebelli, Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
Miss Damian, and Madame de Fonblanque. 


UR LAST WALTZ. Arranged 


also as a Dance.. By LAMOTHE. 
pe aa BOOSEY and CO. 


osenof! Inithe Glows 
ARZIALS’ NEW SONGS: 
MAY MARGARET. Sung by Miss 
Mary Davies. - 
“THE RIVER OF YEARS. Miss 
Exveanor Rees. _ 
EVER TO KNOW. 
Also New Editions of " Leaving yet Loving,” 
and"' Ask Nothing More.” 
MA42kZ4L8’ * FOPULAR BAL- 
The Miller and the Maid], Just as Well __ 
A Summer Shower. Twickenham Ferry. 
The Three Sailor Boys 1 In the North Countree. 
ATURDAY NIGHT, By Molloy. 
Sung by Miss Mary Davies. 
x BOOSEY and co, : 
HE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS 
32 and go pages, price 6d. each, 
j Trish Songs (40). 


1, The Singing Master. 12. 

2. The Music Master } 13. Old English Songs (30) 
(Piano). 14. Modern Songs (10). 

3. The Violin Master. Rook I. 

4, Family Glee Book (40 | 15. Modern. Songs (10). 
glees and part-songs). Book IT. _ 4 

5. Harmonium Volun- | 16. New American Songs 
tary Book (5 P eces. 12), 

6. Select,Piano P.eces(6) | 17. Songs of the Sea (13). 

Be a <4 (io), | 18. Country Dances, &e. 

8. Gavottes and Minuets ae). : 
G2, ( | 19. Ju giile Pianoforte 

. Marches (14). ook, 
a Sacred Bane (46). | zo. Juvenile Song Book 
If + 


. Scotch Songs (30). : (at). 
BOOSEY and CO,, 295, Kegent Street. 


(CHATTO and WINDUS’S NEW 
wa BOOKS 


ie) . 
Fall Lists Free by Post. 


“NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“VALENTINA.” : 
GE*RALD. By Eleanor C. Price, 
Rival,” “The Foreigners,” &e. 


Author of “Valentina,” ‘* Mrs. Lancaster's 
8vo., at all Libraries. 


Three vols, crown 
IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


: At all Libraries. 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME, 
“Mr. Hall Caine's ‘Shadow of a Crime’ turns on 


By Hatt Carne. 
that remarkable piece of criminal law,the peine forte 
et dure. The scene is Cumberland, and the story 
imtroduces some eerie Cumbrian folk. —.4 chene@um, 


WALTER BESANT'S NEW STORIES. 
To be ready immediately, complete in One Volume, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.. 
[ ] NCLE JACK, &c. By Walter 
tions of Men.” 


“great need of outside assistance as 


ESCUE WORK IN THE ; 


ONDON MISSION AND | 
(ENERAL EXPENSES FUND. | 


COMMITTEE. 
‘The Ven. the ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX, _ 
The Rev. Canon ee CapeL Cure, Rector of St | 
re 's. Hanover Square. a | 
He Ee tN EURSS: Rector of St. John's, West- 


The Rev. FE. H. BicxerstetH, Vicar of Christ 


Church, Hampstead, 2 
eae of the Bisho) s of London and Bed ord | 


for West and North London Mission. | 
The Rev. PREBENDARY InGRaM, St. Margaret's Rec- 
tory, 20, Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 
Hon. ‘Treasurer: to whom contributions should be 
sent. 


-C s and Postal Orders should be crossed 
CHORUS es. Prescott and Co.” 


The following letter Was been issued by the Bishops 
.ondon and Bedford:— |. * 
a he London Mission, which, has been carried on. | 
during the month of November in the eastern part of | 
the Diocese, is, in February, 1885, to be extended to } 
its western and northern parts, The expense of such | 
an effort is considerable, and such as many of the 
poorer parishes are quite unable to meet. The cost ot 
additional services in the winter months, when light , 
and warmth are: essential, the charges for printing 
local information and handbills, the bringing Mis- 
sioners fron long distances, and, in some cases, In 
supplying clerical assistance to their parishes during 
their absence, have to be provided for. = 
“The richer parishes will be able to bear all these. 
expenses for themselves; but not so the poorer, ot 
which there are a considerable number in quite as 
those in East 


ondon, ¥ 
“Great efforts will be made, to organise a scheme 


for rescuing fallen women during the Mission. For 
this purpose it will be necessary to employ a staff of | 
Sisters and others, whose expenses ought to be paid : 
and to provide suitable shelter for those who express 
the desire to leave their miserable trade. 

“For ail these works we believe that a sum of 
41,500 will be required. 

“We desire, therefore, to make an earnest appeal to 
all those who are interested in this important move- 
ment, and are anxious for its success, to contribute to 
our expenses fund. It will he under the management 
of the Committee commissioned by us to organise 
the Mission, . ! 

“ Offertories from the wealthier parishes and dona- j 


\ tions from individual Churchmen are_ most earnestly | 


They may be sent to the Rev. Prebendary 
zo, Finsbury Square, ; 
sion-Committee, and 


requested, : 
Ingram, St. Margaret's Rectory, 
who, at the request of the Mis: 


: with our approval, will act as ‘Treasurer. 


. Lonpon. 
OW, WaLsHAM BEDFORD, 
‘Fulham Palace, Feb. 10, 1884. 


‘The Committee and Treasurer thankfully acknow- , 
ledge Sob batons amounting to rtd * 
“urt Contributions are earnestly asked for. 
eee ARTHUR J. INGRAM, 


Feb. 5, 1885. ‘Treasurer. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
[IN AND OUT OF FASHION. By. 
Ricuarp Davis Perry, 
COLVILLE OF ‘THE GUARDS. By James | 
Grant, Author of "The Romance of War,” &c. | 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. For- 
RESTER, Author of ** Viva,” &c. Second Edition, 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. By H. Riper Haccarp, : 
Author of * Dawn.” A t 
THE CARDICS. By Wittram Grorce WareRs. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Mariborough St | 


Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Condi- 
JULIAN_HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 
rown 8vo., cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


ISS CADOGNA. By Pe ae 


HawTHOoRNE, Author of "* 


CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW_NOVEL. 
BIT OF HUMAN NATURE, 
&c. By Davin. Curistiz: Murray, Author 
of * Joseph’s Coat.” Crown s8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
(Immediately. 


ARNELL’S FOLLY. A Novel. 


By J. T. TRowsripce. Two vols., crown 8yo., 
ras. At all Libraries. : " 
‘His characters are all vitally conceived. his page 
is essentially dramatic—full of action and the throb 
of real life.”"—Seribuer's Monthly. 


E I *“HREE-VOLUME NOVELS, at 
Every Library in the Kingdom. 

THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. CasHet Hoey. 

PHILISTIA. By Cecit Power. ‘ 

THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. By Basit. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartes Gipson. 


OROTHY FORSTER. By 
. WaLTER Besant, Author of" All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ “Itiis questionable whether there is another writer 
in the English world of fiction who could produce 
sucha story. The writing of it from beginning to 
end is exquizite.’—Scotsman. om 
A 


Novel. By Ourps. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“Terribly true as well as strikingly powerful.""— 
St. Fames's Gazette. 


I HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twatn 
With ri Mus s by E. W. Kemble. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ There are few who, once they take it ap, will not 
delight in it. The adventures are of the most sur- 

rising and delightful kind imaginable. The baok 
1s MarkyTwain at his best. Jimand Huckleberry are 
teal creations, and the worthy peers of the illustrious 
Tom Sawyer,."—Atheneum, 

Also, Now Ready, uniform, crown 8yo., cloth extra, 


7s. 6d. each, 

ROUGHING IT, and the INNOCENTS AT 
HOME. By Mark Twary, With 200 Illustrations 
by F. A. Turner. 

THE GILDED AGE. By Marx Twain and 
Cuartes DupLey Warne, With 212 Mlustations 
by _F. Cagpin. 

OMEN OF THE DAY: A 


Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
By Frances Hays: Crown 8yvo, cloth 


poraries, 
extra, 5. ier 
“A valuable contribution to literature. The work 


praise.”— Farrington Guardian, 


I 

A Dietetic, and General Guide to the M 
Old Age. By Dr. N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., &e. 
Crown 8vo,, cloth limp, as. 6d, ; paper. cover, 2s. 

“Contains a great number of useful hints, rules, 
and (suggestions ; describes the proper treatment for 
all the more common forms of disease; and in an 
appendix give numerous prescriptions and recipes. — 
Scotsman, 


PRACTICAL ADVICE TO AMATEUR _ 


A GAPNDENERS., 


YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN 
and GREENHOUSE. By Grorce Gienny. 


1s, 6d, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MR. BUCHANAN’'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready, in Three Vols., at all Libraries. 


TORMY WATERS. 


By Rosert BucHanan. 
London: J.and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane. 
And atall Libraries. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Post free. as, 6d. 


N PARALYSIS, LOSS OF 
POWER im the MUSCLES or JOINTS, 
LOCOMOTOR ATAXY, EPILEPSY, NEURAS- 
THENIA, and other Affections of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord. A Practical, Treatise exp! ining the 
auses, Treatment, and Cure of these Diseases; 
with Directions for Diet, By S. Berry NIBLET?, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 


| Published by Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace 
Hyde Park, London, 


is just what is needed—bare facts, without fulsome | 


DS to LONG LIFE: A Medical | 


iddle and | 


HE ADVENTURES OF!/! 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown svo., 1s.; cloth, |- 


PRICE. SIXPENCE. 
A New axp Revisep Epirion oF ; 
WARD & LOCK’S LIFE OF | 
ENERAL GORDON, i 
Soldier, Administrator, and Christian Hero. 
. With Additional Matter giving * 
° 1 hE OF 


THE STORY OF THE 
k UM. 


ni 
| DEFEN 
With Portrait, Maps, and Ilustrations. 
Price 6d., or in neat cloth, rs. i 
Of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls; and 
CK, & CC i 
| 


WARD, I. Salisbury Sq. London/£.C 


FOUR_NEW WORKS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
AST BY WEST: A Record of 
TRAVEL ROUND the WORLD. By Henry 
W. Lucy. _2 vols., 21s. 
DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE. 
m INDIA. By Mrs. Roperr Moss Kiya, 2 | 
vols,, with illustrations, 24s. Q ( 
LADY’S WANDERINGS in the’ 
SOUDAN. | By Mrs. T. C.S.Speepy. With 
numerous illustrations, 21s. ae A 
ETTERS FROM HELL. With 
an introduction by GEorcE Macponatp, LL.D. 
“rown 8vo, 6s. 
RICHARD BESTEL on SON, New Burlington | 
Suect. | 


EAFNESS.— Persons afflicted 


with Deafness, Noises, or any other Ear 
Disease, should write for the Rey. E. J. SILVER- 
TON'S work on DISEASES OF THE EAR AND 
EYE (275th thousand), post free, 6d., containing 
viluable information. Address Rev. ed SILV] 
TON, 1 to. 19. IMPERIAL BUILDING 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS,—Send Photo and ros. 6d,,and you 
will receive life-hke drawing from it on paper, 15 in, | 
by 10 in., post free, home or abroad. ‘Tinted crayon 
or water-colour, £t 1s. ; half life-size, in oil or water- | 
colour, £3 3s. ; life-size, in oil on canvas, 45 38. See 
Prospect JOHN BOOL, Artist from” Royal 
Academy, [National Medallist, 86, Warwick Street, 
Pimlico, 5.W. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anu Duspeprig Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 
GUARANTE PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
.__,, With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 
fectly digestive Beverage for * BREAKFAST. LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for Invalids 
, % and Children. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
_ Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years in all climates. Requires no Cooking 
A tea spoonful to a Breakfast Cup costing less than a 
halfpenny. 
&e, by Chemists, Grocers, &e. 


In tins, at 1s. Gd., 35., 


ANCAKES. —SHROVE TUES- 
DAY, February 17th. 

If Pancakes are to be the delicious things which ; 
they ought to be, the following ingredients must be 
used_in making them:—To half a pound of flour add 
two large teaspoonfuls of BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER —without this they cannot be well made-- , 
seasoned with a little salt. Mix these ina dry state, | 
and add an egg, beaten up with three-quarters of a | 
pint of milk. Fry. at once, with butter or lard, 

B. your Grocer you must have BOR- 


WICK'S. 


“ I RECOMMEND Dr, LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFERS in Asthmatic_and 
Consumptive Coughs, with the most beneficial 
results, (Signed) J. Johnson, M.P.S., 192, Mean- 
woad Road, Leeds. 


I ‘O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 
use SULPHOLINE LOTION every might 
fora week. Itis’a peculiar agreeable fluid, having 
the faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 
by restoring its healthy action. 
suipholing is sold by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 
2s. 9d, cach, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens the nerves and muscular 
system, improves digestion, stimulates the circula- 
tion, promotes appetite, animates the spirits. and 
thoroughly recruits the health, Bottles (thirty-two 
doses), 4s. 6d. . 

Soid by Chemists everywhere. Insist on having 
Pepper's Tonic. 


‘ ditto, fram_2 guineas to 20 suineas hv . 


al 


, of a couch, two easy and 


! stead, Bedding, and Crockery conipl 


: some very handsome ditto, at 335. to 455. 


able description. Also materials | 


PER. 14, 1835 


URNISH THROUGHOUT 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
OETZMANN & CO," 


HAMPSTEAD Roan, 
R TOTTEN ; 
N= E ian COUR} 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT 
OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, - ee 
Hampstead, Road, near Tottenham 4 
London, CARPETS, Furniture, Beddin 
a 


Citas 
Furnishing Ironmongery, China, “g 
Hangings, Pictures, Bronzes, Clocks, } 
and every other requisite for completely 
house of any class, thereby saving much 
and expense. Lowest prices consistent 
teed quality. 


FFURNITURE ; 
OETZMANN and co 


BINET and UPHOLSis 
DEPARTMENT ~Handson. « 
es and Overmantels, Best 11, 
2 guineas ; magnificent ditt, - 
Walnut or Black and Gold FE 


RY 


C ‘ 


guinea: 


and Gold Early English Cabinets, fron: 
guineas OE TZMANN and CO. a 


HE “KENSINGTON” 
ING-ROOM SUITE.—New varus: 
Mahogany and Inlaid, or in Black and Gali, 
f four chairs, uph 
hair, and finished in the best ma i: 
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“In another moment the knife was lying on the grass, and Monk was neatly handcuffed by the detective.” 


MATT: A NOVEL. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


AUTHOR OF "THE SHADOW OF THE SworpD,” “GOD AND THE MAN,” &C., &C. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A BRIDAL PARTY AND A LITTLE SURPRISE 


A WEEK passed away. The shadow of the caravan no longer 
fell on the green meadow by the lake, and the straggling population 
of Aberglyn, unsuspicious of foul play, had already forgotten both 
the caravan and the owner. 

And if facts were to be taken into consideration in estimating 
the extent of her memory, Matt too had forgotten. It was common 
talk now, that she, the grammarless ‘castaway, the neglected 
protegé: of William Jones, was to be married to the master of the 
great house! Nay, the very day was fixed ; and that very day was 
only two sunrises distant ; and Monk of Monkshurst had in his 
pocket a special license, which he had procured, at an expenditure 
of five pounds, from London. 

Doubtless, in any other more populous locality the affair would 
have occasioned no little scandal, and many ominous shakings of the 
head ; but the inhabitants were few and far between, and had little 
cr no time for idle gossipping. The coasteuardsmen and their wives 
were the only individuals who exhibited any interest, and even 
their excitement was faint and evanescent, like the movements of 
a fish in a shallow and unwholesome pool. 

But the really extraordinary part of the whole affair was the 
conduct of Matt herself. Apparently quite cured of her former 
repugnance to a union with Monk, she made no objection what- 
ever to the performance of the ceremony, and laughed merrily when 
she was informed that the day was ier, Monk, in his grim, 
taciturn way, was jubilant. He came io and fro constantly, and 
assumed the manners of a lover. Had he been less bent on one 
articular object two things might have struck him as curious:—(1) 

hat Matt, though she had consented to marry him, stedfastly 
refused to wear his ring, or accept any other presents; and (2) that 
she still shrunk, with persistent and ill-disguised dislike, from his 
caresses, 

It was now late in the month of August, and the weather was 
broken by troublous winds and a fretful moon. For several weeks 
William Jones, in his mortal terror, had refrained from visiting the 
cave ; he had never set his foot therein, indeed, since the night of 
the assassination. At last he could bear the suspense no longer. 
Suppose some one else had discovered his treasure, and robbed 
him? Suppose some subterranean change had obliterated the 
landmarks or submerged the cavern ! Suppose a thousand dreadful 
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things! Tired of miserable supposition, William determined, 
despite his terror, to make sure. ae ; 

So late one windy and rainy night he stole forth with his unlit 
lantern, and fought his way in the teeth of half a gale to the 
familiar place, which he found, however, with some little difficulty. 
He was neither superstitious nor imaginative, but throughout the 
journey he wasa prey to nameless terrors. Every gust of wind went 
through his heart like a knife; every sound of wind or sea made 
that same heart stop and listen. Only supreme greed and miserly 
anxiety led him on. But at last he gained the cave, within which 
there was a sound as of clashing legions, clarions shrieking, drums 
beating, all the storm and stress of the awlul waters clashing on the 
cliffs without, and boiling with unusual screams through the black 
slit between the cave and the Devil's Cauldron. , 

Trembling, with perspiration standing in great beads on his face, 
he searched the cave for the corpse of the-murdered man, expecting 
to find it well advanced in decomposition. Strange to say, however, 
it had disappeared. t 

William’ Jones was at once relieved and alarmed; relieved 
because he was spared a horrible experience ; alarmed because he 
could not account for the disappearance. A little reflection, how- 
ever, suggested that one of those tidal waves so common on the 
coast might have risen well up into the cavern, washed away the 
body from its place on the shingle, and carried it away in the direc- 
tion of the Cauldron. ‘In which case,” he reflected, ‘‘ them coast- 
guard chaps would find it some day among the rocks or on the 
shore, and think it had been drowned in the way of natur’.” 

Satisfied that everything else was undisturbed, he retired as 
hastily as possible, sealed up the entrance to the cavern, and ran 
hastily home. ; 

The morning of the marriage came-—a fine sunny morning. An 
open dog-cart belonging to Monk, and driven by one of his servants, 
stood at William Jones’s door, and close to it a light country cart, 
horrowed by William Jones himself from a neighbouring farmer. 
The population, consisting of an aged coastguardsman, two coast- 
guardsmen’s wives, and half-a-dozen dejected children, crowded 
in front of the cottage. ; nels 

The bridegroom, attired in decent black, with a flower in his 
button-hole, stood waiting impatiently in the garden. Despite the 
festive occasion, he had a gloomy and hang-dog appearance. 
Presently there emerged from the door William Jones, attired in a 
drowned seaman’s suit several sizes too large for him, and wearing 


achimney-pot hat and a white rosette. Leaning on his arm was 
Matt, dressed in a dress of blue silk, newly made for her by one of the 
coastguard women, out of damaged materials supplied by Jones, a 
light straw hat with blue ribbons to match, and a light lace shawl. 
Behind this pair hobbled William Jones’s father, whose costume 
was nautical like his son’s, but more damaged, and who also 
sported a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

The crowd gave a feeble cheer. Matt looked round and smiled, 
but mingled with her smile there was a kind of vague anxiety and 
expectation. 

It was arranged that Monk should drive Matt in the dog-cart, 
while William Jones and his father followed in the commoner 
vehicle. At Pencroes, where the ceremony was to be performed, 
they were to meet with one Mr. Penarvon, a country squire and 
kindred spirit of Monk's, who had promised to be “ best man.” 

Monk took the reins, while Matt got in and seated herself 
beside him, the groom getting up behind ; and away they went 
along the sand-choked road, followed by Jones and his father. 

The day was bright and merry, but Matt never thought of the 
old proverb, “Happy is the bride that the sun shines on;” 
she was too busy examining the prospect on eyery side of her. 
All at once, as the bridal procession wound round the edge of the 
lonely lake, she uttered a cry of delight. There, standing in its 
old place ty the lake-side, was the carayan ! 

Monk looked pale —there was something ghostly in the 
re-appearance even of this inanimate object. He was a man of 
strong nerve, however, and he speedily smiled at his own fears. 

As they approached the spot they saw Tim standing near the 
vehicle in conversation with two strange gentlemen, one a little elderly 
man in black broadcloth, the other a tall, broad-shouldered fellow 
wearing a light overcoat and a wideawake hat. Directly the 
procession approached this group separated, and its three members 
walked severally to the road, he with the wideawake hat standing 
right in the centre of the road quietly smoking a cigar. 

‘As the dog-cart came up he held up his hand. Unable to 
proceed without running him down Monk pulled up angrily. 

“What is it? Why do you block the road?” he cried fiercely. 

“ Excuse me, governor,” returned the other coolly. “ Mr. Monk 
of Monkshurst, J believe ?” 

“That’s my name.” ; 

“Sorry to trouble you on sucha day, but I should like a few 
words with you.” 
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“T cannot stay—I am going to be married !” : 

“So Lheard,” said the man, lifting his hat and bowing witha 
grin to Matt. “Glad to see you, Miss. How do you do? But the 
fact is, Mr. Monk, my business won't keep. Be good enough to 
step this way.” 

Full of some unaccountable foreboding, inspired partly by the 
stranger’s suave, yet determined, manner, partly by the re-appear- 
ance of the caravan, Monk alighted, and followed the other across 
the grass to the close vicinity of the house on wheels. The little 
elderly man followed, and the man who had first spoken went 
through the ceremony of introduction. 

“This is Mr. Monk, sir. Mr. Monk, this gentleman is Mr. 
Lightwood, of the firm of Lightwood and Lightwood, solicitors, 
Chester.” : 

“ And you—who the devil are you?” demanded Monk with his 
old savagery. 

“ My name is Marshall, Christian name, John, though my friends 
call me Jack,” answered the other with airy impudence. “John 
Marshall, governor, of the detective force.” 

Monk now went pale indeed. But recovering himself he cried, 

“T know neither of you. I warned you that I was in haste. 
What do you want? Out with it!” 

The little man now took up the conversation, speaking in a prim 
business-like voice, and occasionally referring to a large note-book 
which he carried. : 

“Mr. Monk, you are, I am informed, the sole heir male of the 
late Colonel Monk, your cousin by the father’s side, who was 
supposed to have died in India in the year 1862.” 

“Yes, that’s true. What then?” 

“On the report of his death, his name being included in an 
official list of officers killed and wounded in action, and it being 
understood that he died without lawful issue, you laid claim to the 
demesne of Monkshurst, in Cheshire, and that of the same name 
in Anglesea. Your claim was recognised, and in 1864 you took 
possession.” 

“Well, 
knew?” 

“Pardon me, I have not finished. I have now to inform you 
that you inherited under a misconception, first because Colonel 
Monk was married and had issue, secondly, because he did not die 
in India, but reached the shores of England, where he perished in 
the shipwreck of the ship 7yzzdad, in the year 1864.” 

Monk was livid. At this moment Jones, who had been watching 
the scene from a distance, came over, panting and perspiring in 
ill-concealed terror. 

“ Lor’, Mr. Monk, what’s the matter ? 
be late for the wedding.” 

As he spoke Marshall, the detective, clapped him playfully on the 
shoulder. 

“How d’ye do, William Jones ? 
wished to know you. Pray stop where you are. 
presently.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Monk now said with dogged 
desperation, ‘with all this rigmarole, Mr. Lightwood, or whatever 
your name is. It seems to me you are simply raving. If I am not 
my cousin’s heir who is, tell me that?” 

“ His daughter,” said the man quietly. 

“He never married, and he never had a daughter.” 

“His daughter, an infant twelve or fourteen months old, sailed 
to England with him, was shipwrecked with him, but saved by a 
special Providemce, and has since been living in this place under 
the name of Matt Jones.” 

“Your intended bride, you know,” added Marshall with an 
insinuating smile, ‘ Hullo, where zs the young lady?” 

Monk looked round towards the dog-cart and on every side, but 
Matt was nowhere to been seen. 

“T see her go into that theer cart,” said William Jones. 

“Call her,” cried Monk. “I'll stay no longer here. Listen to 
me, you two. Whether you are telling truth or lies, that girl is 
going to become my wife—I have her guardian’s consent, and she 
herself, I may tell you, fully appreciates the honour I am 
doing her.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Lightwood smiling. “ Unfortunately I, as 
Miss Monk’s legal adviser, must have a say in the matter. Doubt- 
less this marriage would be a very pretty arrangement for keeping 
the late Colonel Monk’s fortune and property in your possession, 
but I cannot conscientiously approve of the young lady’s marriage 
to an assassin.” 

An assassin !—what—what do you mean?” gasped Monk, 
staggering as if from a blow. 

“Tell him, Mr. Marshall.” 

“ All right, sir. 
tinued the detective, grimly yet playfully, “ you’re accused of 
making away with—murdering, in fact—a young gentleman who 
came to Aberglyn a few weeks ago in that little house on wheels ; 
and this nice friend of yours” (here he again slapped William Jones 
on the shoulder), “is accused of being your accomplice.” 

“No, no. Inever done it! I’m innocent, I am!” cried William 
Jones.‘ Tell ’em, Mr. Monk, tell ’em—lI’d nowt to do with it.” 

“Silence, you fool,” said the other; then he added, turning on 
his accusers, “You are a couple of madmen, I think! I know 
nothing of the young man you speak of! I have heard that he is 
missing, that is all; but there is no evidence that any harm has 
come to him, for his body has not been found.” 

Here Marshall turned with a wink to William Jones, and nudged 
him in the ribs. 

“Don’t you think now,” he asked, “it might be worth while 
looking for it in ¢hat little underground parlour of yours, down 
alongside the sea?” 

William Jones uttered a despairing groan, and fell on his knees, 

“Tm ruined!” he cried. “Oh, Mr. Monk, it’s your doing! 
Lord help me! They knows everything.” 

“Curse you, hold your tongue!” said Monk, with a look of mad 
contempt and hatred. “These men are only playing upon your 
fears, but they cannot frighten me.” 

“No?” remarked the detective, lighting his cigar, which had 
gone out. “I think we shall even manage z/aé in time.” 

As he spoke he carelessly, and as if inadvertently, drew out a 
pair of steel handcuffs, which he looked at reflectively, threw up 
and caught underhand in the air. 

“You accuse me of assassination?” said Monk, trembling 
violently. ‘I warn you to beware, for I will not suffer such accusa- 
tions without seeking redress. If you have any proof of the truth 
of your preposterous charge, produce it.” 

At this moment Mait, looking bright as sunshine, leaped out of 
the caravan. ; 

“ There’s my proof,” said Marshall. “ Miss Monk, this amiable 
bridegroom of yours denies being concerned in harming Mr, Charles 
Brinkley. Is he telling the truth ?” : 

Matt's face darkened, and she looked at Monk with eyes of cordial 
detestation. 

‘“No,” she said, “he’s lying!” 

“Matt,” cried Monk, fiercely, “take care!” 

“ He’s lying,” she repeated, not heeding him. “Isee him do it 
with my own two eyes, and I see William Jones helping him and 
looking on. They thought that no one was nigh, but Zwas. I wag 
hiding behind them sacks and barrels in the cave!” 


Have you detained me to hear only what I already 


Look ye now, we shall 


I’ve often heard of you, and 
Ill talk to you 


Monk now felt that the game was almost up, for he was beset on 
every side, and the very ground seemed opening under his feet. The 


Well, you see, Mr. Monk of Monkshurst,” con- 
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ordering on frenzy, remained on his 
knees wailing over his own ruin. The two strangers, Lightwood 
and Marshall, looked on as calm but interested spectators. Matt, 
having delivered her home-thrust of accusation, stood and gazed 
into Monk’s face with cool defiance. 


“It is a plot!” Monk cried, presently, ous plot | 
ruin me! Yous have been mpi F kes, with this wild girl, 
whom you foolishly suppose kin to me by blood. Arrest me, a se 
please—I shall not take the trouble to resist, for I am perfectly 
innocent in this matter.” : 

He added, while they looked at one another as i 


puzzled : ; ; aa 
“As to the girl’s relationship with my dead cousin, the very idea 


is absurd. Where are the proofs of her birthright ? " 
“Here,” said a quiet voice. 
Monk turned his eyes and s 
Jones shrieked and fell forward on his face. 
in the sunshine was the reality or the sem 
young man of the caravan ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
MAN! 


wretched Jones, in a state b 


“an infamous plot to 


f somewhat 


tarted back in wonder, while William 
Standing before them 
blance of—the murdered 
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YES, it was the artist himself, looking a little pale, and carrying 
one arm in a sling, but otherwise, to all appearance, in good health. 

Monk had strong nerves, but he could not prevent himself from 
uttering a wild cry of horror and wonder. At the same 
moment, Matt went to the young man’s side, and with an air of 
indescribable trust and sweetness, took his hand—the hand which 
was free—and put it to her lips. 

“The proof is here,” he said calmly, “here upon my person. I 
am not quite dead, you see, Mr. Monk of Monkshurst, and I thought 
I should like to bring it you myself. It consists, as you are aware, 
of Colonel Monk's dying message, written on the fly-leaf of his 
Prayer-book, and of the marriage certificate of his wile ; both these 
having been placed upon his child’s person, concealed by the 
unsuspecting and illiterate Jones, and found by me after a lapse of 
many years.” 

Monk did not speak ; his tongue was frozen. He stood aghast, 
opening and shutting his clenched hands spasmodically, and shaking 
like a leaf. Reassured to some extent by the sound of the voice, 
unmistakeably appertaining to a person of flesh and blood, William 
Jones gradually uplifted his face, and looked in ghastly wonder at 
the speaker. ? ; 

“ You will be anxious to ascertain,” proceeded Brinkley, with his 
old air of lightness, “ by what accident, or special Providence I arose 
from the grave in which you politely entombed me. The explana- 
tion is very simple. My young friend here, Matt, the foundling, or, 
as I should rather call her, Miss Monk of Monkshurst, came to my 
assistance, attended to my injuries, which were not so serious as you 
imagined, and enabled me, before daybreak, to gain the kindly 
shelter of my caravan. Tim and a certain rural doctor did the rest. 
[ am sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Monk, but I felt bound to keep my 
promise—to interfere seriously with your little arrangements, if you 
persistently refused to do justice to this young lady.” 

As he spoke, Monk uttered a savage oath and rushed towards the 
road; but Marshall was after him in a moment, and sprang upon 
him. There was a quick struggle. Suddenly Monk drew a knife, 
opened it, and brandished it in the air ; so that it would have gone 
ill with his assailant if the herculean Tim, coming to the rescue, 
had not pinioned him from behind. In another moment the knife 
was lying on the-grass, and Monk was neatly handcuffed by the 
detective. 

“Now, governor, you’d better take it quietly!’ said Marshall, 
while Monk struggled, and gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. 
“You're a smart one, you are, but the game’s up at last.” 

Monk recovered himself, and laughed fiercely. 

“Let me go! Of what do you accuse me? It was murder just 
now, but since the murdered person is alive (curse him!) | should 
like to know on what charge you arrest me.” 

‘Oh, there’s no difficulty about that !"' said Brinkley, looking at 
him superciliously. ‘‘In the first place, you have by fraud and 
perjury possessed yourself of what never legally belonged to you. 
In the second place, you attempted murder, at any rate. But upon 
my life, I don’t think you are worth prosecuting. I think, Mr. 
Marshall, you might let him go.” 

“It’s letting a mad dog loose, sir,” replied Marshall. “ He'll 
hurt somebody.” 

“What do you say, Miss Monk ?” said Brinkley. “ This amiable- 
looking person is your father's cousin. Shall I release your bride- 
groom, in order that you may go with him to the altar of Hymen 
and complete the ceremony ?”’ 

“T hate him,” cried Matt; 
the sea.” 

Brinkley laughed. 

“Your sentiments are natural, but unchristian. And the gentle 
Jones, now, who is looking at you so affectionately, what would you 
do with Aim 2 Drown him in the sea too?” 

“No, no, Matt,” interposed William Jones, abjectly; “speak up 
for me, Matt. I ha’ been father to you all these years.” 

Matt seemed perplexed what to say. So Brinkley again took up 
the conversation, 

“On reflection we will refer William Jones to his friends the 
‘coastguard chaps.’ I think he will be punished enough by the 
distribution of his little property in the cave. Eh, Mr. Jones?” 

Jones only wrung his hands and wailed, thinking of his precious 
treasure. 

“And so, Matt,” continued Brinkley, “there will be no wedding 
after all. I’m afraid you're awfully disappointed ?” 

Matt replied by taking his hand again, lifting it to her lips, and 
kissing it fondly. The young man turned his head away, for his 
eyes had suddenly grown full of grateful tears. 


“T should like to drown him in 


CONCLUSION. 


My tale is told. The adventure of the caravan has ended. Little 
more remains to be said. 

Monk of Monkshurst was not brought to trial for his iniquities, but 
he was sorely enough punished by the loss of his ill-gotten estates. 
Before the claim of the foundling was fully proved he left England, 
never to return. Whether he is alive or dead I cannot tell. 

William Jones, too, escaped legal punishment. A severer retri- 
bution came upon him in the seizure and dispersal of the hoards in 
the great cave. So sorely did he take his loss to heart that he 
crept to his bed and had an attack of brain fever. When he 
reappeared on the scene of his old plunderings his intellect was 
weakened, and he showed curious evidences of imbecility. But the 
ruling passion remained strong within him. I saw him only last 
summer, rambling on the seashore, talking incoherently to himself, 
and watching the sea in search of wreckage as of old. 

And Matt ? 

Well, her title to Monkshurst and the property was fully proved. 
For a long time she did not realise her good fortune, but gradually 
the pleasant truth dawned upon her in a sunrise of nice dresses, 
jewellery, and plenty of money. Chancery stepped in like a severe 
foster-parent, an@ sent her to school. There she remained for 
several years, but Charles Brinkley, who had first taken in hand the 
vindication of her claims, and who never ceased to be interested in 
her, saw her from time to time, and took particular note of her 
improvement in her grammar and the gentle art of speech. 
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“ Matt,” he said, when they met last Christmas in London, and 
when he saw before him, instead of a towsy girl, as bright ang 
buxom a young lady as ever wore purple raiment and fine linen, 
“ Matt, you are ‘growed up’ at last ! ; 

Matt blushed and hung her head, with a touch of her old 
manner. 

“Yes, I am grown up, as you say. 
would think if he saw me now.” 

“ And if he noticed those pretty boots, Matt, and heard you play 
the piano and prattle a little in French. Upon my word, jv: 4 
transformation! You always were a nice girl, though.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Matt shyly. “Did you afn ays 
think so?” c 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Even when I told you I liked you so much, and you told me 
‘it wouldn't do!’” 

It was Brinkley’s turn to blush now. It was clear that Mas. 
despite other changes, still retained her indomitable franknes:. 

“Even then,” he replied, laughing. “But I say. you were 4 
precocious youngster. You proposed to me, you know !” 

““[T know [ did,” said Matt, “and it wasn’t leap year then,” 

She added still more slyly ; 

“But it’s leap year now /” 

Their eyes met. Both blushed more and more. 

“ Matt, don’t! It won't do, you know! Yes,T say so «jij, 
You're a rich woman, and I’m only a poor devil of a painter, \\y, 
must marry some great swell.” 

But Matt replied: 

“] shall never marry any one but jou!” 

“You won't? Do you mean it?” 

“ OF course I do.” 

He caught her in his arms. 

“ My darling Matt—yes, [ shall call you by that dear name to the 
end of the chapter. You love me then? | can’t believe it!” 

“T have loved you,” she answered, laughing, “ever since [ first 
came— to be took !’” 

And she rested her head on his shoulder, just as she had done in 
the old days, when she was an unsophisticated child of Nature. 

‘So there's to be a wedding after all,” he said, kissing her, 
“ Matt, I’ve an idea!” = 

“Yes?” 

“When we marry, suppose we arrange to spend the honeymoon 


I wonder what William Jones 


THE END. 


“THE Wircn’s Heap,” by H. Rider Haggard (3 vols. : Hurst 
and Blackett), has plenty of individuality to give it a place outside 
the ordinary run of novels. It is not very superior to the ordinary 
run, but it is different, and that is saying a great deal. ‘ihe 
principal interest is evenly divided between experiences in Zululand 
and the Transvaal, fairly to be taken as mostly personal, and including 
an account of Isandula, and a love story of an original and not very 
comprehensible kind. The docility of the beautiful Eva in cruelly 
jilting the man she passionately loves, and in marrying a man whom 
she scorns and loathes, simply because her sister told her to do so 
without giving any reason, goes beyond the usual license granted 
to novelists to practice in idiotcy. No reader can complain of any 
lack of incident and sensaticn. Indeed the catalogue of casualties 
would be so startling, if given without their circumstances, that the 
reader is better left to make the list for himself when he has finished 
the story, which is quite good enough, despite its crucdenes* and 
wildness, to make the task an interesting and pleasant one ou the 
whole. The author’s contempt for poetical justice is conspicuous, 
his arch villain, a lady, receiving no punishment beyond becoming ~ 
successful exhibitor at the Royal Academy. Less _pardonable # his 
contempt for style. Does he really think it better to fill his volumes 
with such sentences as ‘‘ He was a plucky boy, was Roger,” than tu 
say, ‘Roger was a plucky boy?” Why the novel is called ‘* The 
Witch’s Head” we are at an entire loss to discover. Certainly a 
mummified woman’s head was found in a box under rather peculiar 
circumstances, but the incident has no bearing upon anything, and 
might be omitted without implying a single alteration. Indeed 
faults in construction swarm: but it is altogether free from the 
quality of which the author gives the ‘‘ American novel” as the 
crowning type—it is never for a moment dull. 

“ Near Neighbours,” by Frances Mary Peard (2 vols. : Bentley 
and Son), is a story of modern Dutch life, and has therefore the 
advantage—so far as the reader of the day may think it one—vl 
dealing with comparatively fresh ground. It is so permeated with 
local character and colour that it might easily be mistaken for 2 
translation of a Dutch author, were it not for its possession of the 
flavour invariably lost in even the best translations. In all respects 
it is decidedly above the average. Not only isit exceedingly gracef!l 
throughout, but occasionally rises into power, as in the descriptiut 
of the bursting of a dyke in the neighbourhood of Alkmaar. 
Incidents are not indeed the leading feature of the novel, but there 
is a fair proportion of them, especially in the career and in the late 
of a certain unscrupulous student who for a season plays the part 
He is the least satisfactory because the least typical among 
the characters. The rest supply excellent portraits, illustrating lile 
in the interesting country of which, in these days of travel, 5» 
exceedingly little is still known beneath the surface of things. 
Dutch novelists themselves are apt to fall back upon their period o! 
national greatness, or upon the struggles that led thereto, for thcit 
materials : and Frances Mary Peard has justified some considerable 
claim to have done something for Holland as a painter of its cun- 
temporary manners as well as for her English readers. 

Without endorsing the character given to American novels % 
large by the author of the novel standing first on the present list, 1¢ 
must be admitted that ‘‘Farnell’s Folly,” by J. T. Trowbridge (? 
vols. : Chatto and Windus), tends to illustrate the accuracy ol his 
assertion. Nevertheless, spiritless though it certainly is, it 1 
infinitely preferable to the general run of Transatlantic fiction. It 
is a trifle behind the age, and belongs somewhat to the cake-coi- 
suming school, familiar to those who remember American fiction 10 
its beginnings. It smacks of its own proper soil, owes little 3 
nothing to European models, and is altogether free from xsthetle 
sentimentality and morbid mysticism. It is unquestionably whole- 
some, and may be recommended to all who dislike excitement vi 
every kind. 

‘Some One Else,” by Mrs. B. M. Croker (3 vols.: Sampson Low 
and Co.), is a curiosity in its way. It is a sort of rendezvous for 
the shadows of all the veteran plots that have served the novelist 
from time immemorial. It is hardly credible that the old mystihca- 
tion of making a lover mistake a lady’s brother for a rival should be 
yet again made to do duty: but even of this cruelty towards a worn 
out situation has Mrs. Croker been guilty. As if this were not 
enough, she has introduced that chronic will and testament by which 
an inheritance is made dependent upon a marriage between a youns 
man and a young woman, hitherto strangers, and thereby prejudiced 
against one another. After this, it is not surprising that the author 
has made an even more than ordinary use of senseless and im- 
probable misunde:standings—that regular resource of those who 


feel the universal obligation tv write a novel, but have not been 
gifted with the capacity of inventing at first hand. Nor can it be 
said that the author in this case has the excuse of having improved 
upon her innumerable originals, That, however, is scarcely her fault, 
seeing that her plots have been used so often that improvement was 
hardly possible. And no doubt there are still many people in the 
reading world who never weary of old friends. 

“Two Stories of the Seen and the Unseen” (1 vol. : Blackwood 
and Sons) are published anonymously. If they are by Mrs. 
Oliphant, asis pretty generally surmised, they show that her hand 
has retained its cunning to a much greater extent in dealing with 
short anecdotes than with full-blown plots in three volumes. ‘‘ The 
Open Door” is a very good ghost story indeed, with real pathos 
in it, and hints of a deeper instinct at the root of such tales than 
has yet been suggested. ‘* Old Lady Mary” goes further still. It 
is a ghost story froma ghost point of view—a sort of plea fora 
kindly and sympathetic treatment of those unfortunate visitors who 
frightened our credulous ancestors, and, to judge from the signs of 
the times, are learning to frighten our so¢-désant and sceptical selves 
still more. Everybody who thinks himself l'able to see a ghost 
should read this tale. Even if it fails to steady his nerves, it will 


widen his charity. 
———————— 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


WeE do not greatly care for ‘A Heart’s Life, Sarpedon, and 
Other Poems,” by Ella Sharpe Youngs (Kegan Paul), though it is 
an improvement upon some of the author’s earlier efforts. So far 
as we understand the first piece, it is the story of a strong-minded 
lady who threw over her lover, and then died of remorse. The verse 
is fairly good, if we except such lines as 


Spring rain drips ‘twixt young leaf interstice of maple and of oak. 


But how does the author pronounce ‘‘ matutinal”? ‘* Sarpedon ” 
is an unpleasant piece, of the ‘‘creepy-crawly” order, about a 
priest of Baal, who for his crimes was turned into a serpent, and 
haunted the ruins of Baalbec. The passage at page 105 might have 
been omitted without much loss. 

A charming little collection of verse for the young is ‘‘ Child- 
Life, as Learned from Children,” by John Alfred Langford 
(Simpkin, Marshall). The poems are delightful and child-like, 
without being childish, all obviously founded on fact. Our favourites 
are ‘‘Grandmother’s Dead” and ‘* Erny’s Prayer,” but all are 
good. The author has a real gift of poesy. 

There are some clever verses in ‘‘ The City of the Royal Palm, 
and Other Poems,” by Frank Cowan (Rio de Janeiro : Lamoureux). 
Most of the pieces are supposed to be by emigrants of various 
nationalities, and the author is anything but /aefator temporis acti. 
Perhaps, indeed, he sometimes carries enthusiasm for the nineteenth 
century rather too far, as in the last stanza of page 42. 

‘Drift Leaves,” by Margaret Scott MacRitchie (Nisbet), is a 
collection of verses obviously written by a lady of a sincerely devo- 
tional turn of mind ; but they cannot be dignified with the name of 
peetry. There is, indeed, one piece, called ‘‘An Empty Nest,” 
which almost rises to that dignity,—but for the most part the 
contents are commonplace. The author seems to have allied 
herself to the new temperance craze, as opposed to moderation, 
witness page 112. 

Ancther volume of the ‘‘Canterbury Poets Series” has reached 
us (edited by Joseph Skipsey ; published by Walter Scott). ‘Vhis 
lime we have the shorter poems of Shelley, and the preface is even 
more bombastic than on former occasions. ‘‘ Precious” is a word 
which might be relegated to Messrs. Maudle and Postlethwaite ! 

We hardly know what to say about ‘‘ Verse of Two Tongues,” 
by Walter Herries Pollock (Remington). The French pieces may 
be dismissed at once—they are of no value. Otherwise the book 
demands some praise, for ** The Two Gates ” is a lovely little piece. 
The imitations of De Musset would deserve high commendation if 
they were original; but it is hard to bear a rendering in blank 
verse of the French poet’s various metres. Mr. Pollock says that 
he has attempted to preserve the spirit rather than the letter,— 
which means that he has taken the author’s themes and written 
some very charming verses upon them,—only they are not 
De Musset ! 

We cannot profess any great amount of admiration for ‘* Boys 
Together, and Other Poems,” by Margaret Scott Taylor (Kegan 
Vaul), The verses have a ceriain amount of tolerably graceful 
fancy, but are, for the most part, so technically defective, that 
pleasure in reading them is dissipated ; as, for instance, when 
we are expected to accept lines like the following as blank verse :— 


OF drooping willow (so fitanemblem __ 

OF the mourner’s grief) or in sudden whirl 

Of playful eddies, is oft driven back. 

Again, at page 137, some otherwise tolerable verse is spoiled by 
redundancy—surely the author’s ear must tell her that “e’er? ds 
superfluous in both cases, 


_In Mr. F. G. Heath’s ‘* Fern Portfolio” (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge) all the ferns are life sized, and so beautifully 
done that we can well believe they are ‘‘absolute fac-stmiles.” 
Some of them would have looked better with a little more margin ; 
but 16 inches by 12 makes a big book. But is Mr. Heath quite fair 
in claiming to be the only one who has even attempted to reproduce 
in this exact way the form, colour, and venation of leaves and 
fronds ? We suppose he would not deny the name of /ac-stmiles 
to Nature-printings, His letter-press hardly comes up to the level 
of his illustrations. He apologises for its vagueness ; and, indeed, 
there is little good in knowing that a fern is found in India or in the 
United States; while to give the British Isles as the Aadz/at of the 
two filmy, forms is true but delusive. We are sure that the real 
maidenhair is not confined to /imestone rocks; and the hay-scented 
(oftener, as Mr. Heath should have said, called Breeze’s) fern grows 
luxuriantly in West Cornwall, not only in “the richest recesses of 
hedge banks,” but on stone hedges which have nothing like a ‘‘recess” 
to offer it. 

We lately noticed approvingly Mr. D. T. Fish’s book on bulbs. 
In * Popular Gardening,” Vol. I. (Cassell) he has had the help of 
lirst-rate gardeners like Mr. W. Coleman of Eastnor Castle and Mr, 
J. Wudson of Gunnersbury. The result is avery promising first volume, 
treating not only of kitchen and flower garden, but of levelling, 
laying down carriage drive, &c. ; and containing some well-written 
chapters by Dr. Maxwell Masters on the life-history of plants. 
The singular arrangement, which disperses through the volume 
what is said about the vine, for instance, will probably be accounted 
for when the work is completed. 

Though the Healtheries are closed, we have not yet done with 
the subject which was there supposed to be most prominent. Mr. 
H. C. Burdett, foander of the Home Hospital Association for 


THE GRAPHIC 


Paying Patients, has collected and classified in « Helps to Health ” 
(Kegan Paal) all the old rules of hygiene. He is great on foods 
and baths and exercise and cesspools, and he gives a list of health 
resorts and an estimate of their respective suitability. 

Dr. Sophia Jex Blake’s ‘Care of Infants” (Macmillan) is full of 
good advice, packed into some 100 pp. Dr. Jex Blake is one of 
the stoutest champions of vaccination, citing in its favour the testi- 
mony of Chief Inspector Dr. H. Stevens (in 1879) and others. 

On the other hand Mr. W, White, in ‘The Story of a Great 
Delusion ” (Allen, Ave Maria Lane), gives a record which throws 
the whole matter into doubt. If, for instance, the statement on 
page 567, made before the Commons’ Committee in 1871, is correct 
that to eleven out of thirteen young people revaccinated from 4 
seemingly healthy child, syphilis was communicated in the lymph, 
Mr. White is justified in calling vaccination ‘an attempt to swindle 
Nature that small-pox will not catch you though you live in what 
stench you please.” Mr. White goes thoroughly through Jenner’s 
career, reminding us how horse-grease was taken up and then dis- 
carded as a source of cowpox; and his book is full of curious 
details—those connected with the breakdown of inoculation, for 
instance ; though Dr. Dimsdale got 12,000/. and 500/. a year from 
Catherine of Russia for inoculating her and her nobles. 

Mr. White’s big book is duly seconded by Mr, Alfred Wallace’s 
* Registration Statistics and Vaccination ” (Allen). Mr. Wallace 
proves by figures that the deaths under five years old from syphilis, 
pyemia, &c., have so increased as to far outnumber any possible 
diminishing of the deaths from small-pox. 

Mr. C. T. Kingzett’s “Nature’s Hygiene” (Bailliere) is a glori- 
fication of ‘* Sanitas,” z.e., the principle of the eucalyptus, the pine, 
&c. Toa discussion of the hygienic effects of these two, their 
antiseptic properties, &c,, Mr. Kingzett adds in this second edition 
several chapters on drainage, on water and how to purify it, and on 
the indirect causes of disease. 

_ ‘' Ye Lateste D’Evil” (Bosworth) is a curious com ound of bad 
Jokes, dull, and occasionally coarse, satire, and vigorous protests 
against several social and, above all, University shams. It can do 
little good to call the Methodist Connexion “the first religious 
co-operative stores, where we-sly-’uns supply a cheap article, and 
warrant that everything is home-made ;” but it is well that our 
mutual-admiration should now and then get a shock, and there- 
fore we recommend to optimists this history of Count Flaschenbiirste, 
son of Satan by his latest spouse, Mrs. Bamboozle Cant. The 
Count goes to Oxford; Dr. Filledful, Mr. Steady Swig, &c., being 
offered as portraits of dons, whose toadyism of vulgar fools like Lord 
Peppercorn is surely exaggerated, though Mrs. Filledful’s refusal to 
introduce the Count to her governess, Miss Poppit, is not. While 
he is at Oxford his father dies, despite the Salvation Army, which 
can scarcely hope to get on without him ; and a ladies’ deputation 
asks Lord Gooseberry to proclaim at Exeter Hall that Satan is not 
dead, but vitally divided, and therefore more dangerous than ever. 
Enough of this stuff, which includes a dinner at All Bones’ College, 
where the airy talk of Oxford Common Rooms is travestied ; 
and which ends with the Count’s ordination as the Rev. W. Wood ! 

Dr. Rochet’s ‘‘ Prototype of Man” (Baillitre and Co.), trans- 
lated by Dr. Carter Blake, will be very valuable to those whom the 
teaching of Drs. Fau and Knox has led to think seriously on the 
principles of anatomy as fixing a scale of human proportion. The 
illustrations of the female form ought to startle those who believe in 
waspy waists and ‘‘improvers.” 

The author of ‘* Across Chrys¢” has a right to be listened to 
when he treats of ‘‘ The Opening of China” (Field and Tuer), but 
it hardly needed Mr. A. R. Colquhoun to tell us that our China 
merchants confess they ‘‘are not working for posterity.” If they 
were, he is sure they would go in strongly for railways, which would 
help to develope “ China for the Chinese” as well for us. The 
book is a reprint of letters to the Z7mes. 

““The Field of Ilonor” (New York : Fords ; London : Triibner) 
is a misnomer, seeing that much of Major Truman’s book is filled up 
with the record of rowdy fights between American bullies. The 
Major makes no attempt at chronological arrangement, running 
lightly from 1818 to 1711 and back to 1854 within the compass of a 
page. He enlivens the monotony of ordinary “affairs” by telling 
about Archbishop Blackburn and other duelling clergymen, and about 
some notable female duels, and some between men and women. He 
mentions, without endorsing it, the tradition that Count d’Esterre was 
imported into Dublin and put into the Corporaticn for the sole purpose 
of killing O’Connell. The book is very sad reading ; Society was 
so long blind to the fact that a man with a family could not by any 
choice of weapons be ‘‘ equally matched ” with a bachelor. — 

‘‘The Gazetteer of the World” (Jack, Ludgate Hill), of which three 
out of the nine promised volumes are before us, gives special pro- 
minence to our home and colonial Empire, and to the United States. 
Indeed, it is more American than anything else ; for instance, after 
having gone through some fifteen Bentons (oh, the poverty of Trans- 
atlantic nomenclature !) ranging from Maine to California, your eye is 
caught by Berea, and you learn that that misspelt ‘‘ post-village”’ has 
seven churches, and an extensive quarry of grindstones ; while if you 
turn to Banwell you find that (shade of Dr. Buckland !) the bone- 
cave which gives the place its name is not even mentioned. Still, 
though Argooree occupies more space than Argos, and Barnsbury 
is described by anticipation as a ‘‘ ward,” the book is, on the 
whole, well done, and the maps (Boston Harbour, and the Bristol 
Channel, and Petermann’s Sea of Aral among them) are clear, and 
not overloaded with names. The views, some of them retouched 
from Finden, are interesting ; and the information is, in all cases, 
brought up to date. The book, supplied only to subscribers, well 
merits support. 

Mrs. Marshall is a practised story writer ; and she has never used 
her pen to better purpose than when writing ‘‘ In the East Country 
with Sir Thomas Browne” (Seeley). ‘The author of “‘Religio 
Medici ” wasa great letter-writer ; and from his letters to his children, 
and what else she could glean from Simon Wilkin, Mrs. Marshall 
has constructed a very pleasing romance, of which the sailor son, 
“honest Tom,” is the hero, and a Puritan maiden, Amphyllis 
Windham, the heroine. For every point in her account of Charles 
II.’s visit to Norwich the authoress has authority; as she has for 
the belief in witchcraft which made good Sir Thomas a party to 
several innocent deaths. 

Not even when all concerned have passed away can one tell all as 
frankly as Mr.C. A. Bampton purports to do about ‘ ‘Frank Lewarc 
(KeganPaul). Leward’sschoolboy letters, hischaracterising the Doctor 
as ‘a beastly old ass,” his spelling (which he never mended), and 
his disregard of stops, are delicious. His last school exploit was 
swarming up the high window and dropping down torget some beer 
and ‘“‘grub” for a supper. His brother ‘‘ sneaked, and the Doctor 
was waiting, and down the rope hand over hand Frank went into 
his arms, ‘‘and one of the bottles went off and all over him.” His 
father’s consequent letter—‘‘deeper and deeper into the Slough of 
Despond have you fallen. . . Of course we cannot receive you at 
home for the coming Christmas ”—is a ‘‘caution.” .Tt makes us 
pretty certain that the whole thing is a story in the form of letters, 
Anyhow, it is a fascinating book ; Frank goes to sea, and to the 
Crimea, and after a stormy life has a calm sunny evening. 

In the second edition of ‘* Wild Tribes of the Soudan” (Murray) 
Mr, F. L. James has curtailed the shooting incidents, and added an 
account of the country (now particularly interesting) between Wady 
Halfah and Berber. The introductory chapter by Sir S, Baker ‘fon 
the political aspect of the Soudan” adds much to the interest cf this 
edition. Sir Samuel, who maintains that ** Too late!” is the motto of 
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the British Government, and that whoever holds Khartoum will 
dominate Lower Egypt, does not hesitate to characterise the policy 
of abandoning the Soudan as dastardly. 

Miss Chreiman’s Lecture on the ‘‘ Vhysical Education of Girls” 
(Clowes and Sons) is as useful as any of the Healtheries’ Literature. 
Miss Chreiman really believes in the threatened degeneracy of female 
physique. No one, she is sure, will say that our girls walk or even 
sit well. Besides gymnastics, she brings out the value of proper 
respiration (diaphragmatic breathirg), as explained in Brown and 
Behnke’s “ Voice, Speech, and Song.” 


M1Nor Booxs.—-Small capitalists and those who wish to put 
out their spare money to the best advantage will find much valuable 
help in ‘‘Matthieson’s Vade Mecum for Investors for 1885” 
(Effingham Wilson), This carefully-compiled work contains brief 
summaries of the dates, amounts, and prices of issue of all Home, 
Colonial, and Foreign Government loans, full information with 
regard to railway and other securities, together with the amounts of 
dividends last paid—.n fact just the details required by the ordinary 
investor.—'Lhe success of ‘‘ John Bull et son Ile” has probably 
inspired Mr. Albert Rhodes to write ‘‘ Monsieur at Home” (Field 
and Tuer), The book isan amusing and careful analysis of French 
character and of French manners and customs, written in a pleasant 
sympathetic tone, which is in no way calculated to wound any 
but hyper-susceptible Gauls. The author has lived a long time in 
France, and is well acquainted with all phases of French character ; 
and, though some of his anecdotes are certainly not told for th: 
first time, his little work is eminently worth reading.—Messrs. 
Blackwood have’ sent us the Fourth Standard Reading Book of their 
Educational Series, edited by Professor Meiklejohn. It is carefull 
compiled, being full of amusing and interesting stories, well illus- 
trated and easy reading.—‘‘ Thom’s Official Directory ” (Alex. Thom 
and Co., Limited, Dublin), of which the forty-second annual pub- 
lication is now before us, contains as usual an excellently arranged 
compendium of information concerning the British Empire gene- 
rally, but especially concerning Ireland. In fact about Ireland it 
is ‘he book.—Lovers of strange and stirring adventures, and of mar- 
vellous scientific inventions, such as Jules Verne is wont to recount, 
will revel in the ‘‘ Amphibion’s Voyage,” by Mr. Parker Gillmore 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), Mr. Gillmore, however, lacks the delicate 
touch and seeming realism of his Gallic contemporary, and there is 
a good deal of vulgarity displayed by one of his characters which is 
wholly superfluous. Still the voyage round the world in a won- 
derful craft which travels sixty miles an hour on the water, and 
traverses the land with almost as much facility, is not without 
interest, while the sporting scenes are descriled with a spirit and 
vivacity not unworthy of the author of ‘* The Great Thirst Land.”— 
Mr. T. C. Hepworth is so well known in the lecturing world that 
numbers will welcome his little manual, ‘‘ The Magic Lantern and 
Its Management ” (Chatto and Windus), In a popular easy style 
he gives directions comprehensible to the merest tyro for the 
management of the varicus kinds of optical lanterns, for making and 
colouring lantern slides, for showing sclid and opaque subjects on 
the screen, and for making oxygen gas for the limelight. We wish 
all manuals were as clear, concise, and practical as this. 


K. Davison.—From hence comes nothing but instrumental 
music. ‘‘ Sacred March in E” for the pianoforte, by A. J. Bradly, 
is well written, and not lacking in dignity.—‘‘ The Squire’s 
Wedding” is a merry gavotte for the pianoforte, by Farley Newman. 
—From Louis Honig come a brace of pieces for the pianoforte very 
different in style, the one ‘‘ Echoes of Caledonia,” a fantasia on 
Scotch airs, very brilliantly arranged, which will please admirers of 
this somewhat obsolete school, and ‘* Der Heldenmarsch,” which is 
after the modern German school.—‘‘ My Little Beauty Polka” and 
**My Bonnie Lassie Scottische,” by the above composer, are very 
fair specimens of dance music. 


Messrs. KEPPEL AND Co,.—There is such a constant demand 
for something new in music as well as other things that some of our 
best song-writers and composers are led (if we may use the term) to 
dilute their talents in order to meet the public requirements, For 
example, ‘‘In After Years,” written and composed by Cotsford Dick, 
will be pronounced “a pretty song,” but there is a lack of sterling 
merit in it ; the music is superior to the poetry. —There is no preten- 
sion in “ At the Fair,” written and composed by Luscoinbe Searelle, 
a cheerful little song for a tenor, who will find it useful for an encore 
at a musical reading. —‘* We’ve Said Farewell,” words by Madame 
Kosita Foli, music by Tito Mattei, is sentimental to agony point, 
written for a contralto.—‘‘ A Passing Cloud,” words by ‘A. W.,” 
music by Harriet Young, is a pretty love song for a tenor. —‘** Bright 
Days of My Childhood,” words by Mrs. Pitt Draffen, music by John 
Thomas, is suitable for a young soprano just leaving the school 
room.—Again comes a tender poem by Mary Mark Lemon. ‘Can 
You Forget?” has been charmingly set to music by Joseph L. 
Roeckel, published in C and in E flat.—By the same composer are 
two pieces for the pianoforte—‘‘ Old Chelsea,” a quaint dance, and 
‘Regal March;” both will prove useful for after-dinner perform- 
ance.— ‘* Toujours Fidele” is the title of a waltz by Albert Rosen- 
berg ; the music is pleasing, and so is the frontispiece. 


JosEepin WILLIAMS.——‘“‘ Merry Little Songs for Merry Little 
Folk,” isa little volume which will give genuine pleasure in the 
nursery and school-room ; the words, by the late L. II. F. du Terreauy, 
are simple and telling, and the same may be said of the music by A. 
Kandegger. —Decidedly out of the common groove isa graceful sung 
foratenor, ‘‘Autumn Serenade,” the words translated fromthe French 
by Henry H. Leigh, music by J. Massenet. Bythesamecodlaboratenrs 
is a dainty little song, ‘‘ To Columbine,” translated from the 
French of Louis Gallet.—Replete with pathos is “‘ The Shadowed 
Home,” written and composed by Mary M. Lemon and Suchet 
Champion.—‘‘ A Christmas March,” for organ and pianoforte, by 
William Hill, is more suitable for the former than the latter instru- 
ment.—A violinist who is in search of a melodious solo for the 
drawing-room will find it in ‘* Slumber Song,” composed by IL. 
Weist Hill.—‘‘ Love Knots,” by Annie Tait, is a fairly good waltz 
as far as rhythm goes, but the melody is lacking in originality. 


MISCELLANEOUS, Very elegant and original in design and 
execution is ‘‘Almanaco della Gazetta Musicale di Milano,” with 
twelve characteristic sketches for the pianoforte, by J. Burgheim, 
illustrated by Montalti, words by F. Fontana (Messrs. Ricordi).— 
Those of our readers who are interested in the services of the 
“Servite Church ” will appreciate three ‘‘ Servite Litanies” (A, 
congregational; B, special or solo; C, various), composed by 
Thomas $. Smith (Alphonse Bertini).—A compliment has been 
paid to our journal by O. Kilbey, who has named a polka of his 
composition ‘* The Graphic,” the music is above the average of this 
class of pieces (Messrs. Willcocks and Co.).—‘' The Silver Ripple 
Polka,” by Herbert Scott, is showy and_the time is well marked 
(Messrs. Conrad, Herzog, and Co.).—“ Practice and Pleasure Is 
the collective title of a series of easy original airs for the pianoforte, 
by Thomas S. Smith (F, Pitman). 
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THE RAILWAY CARRIAGE: 


A MODERN INDIAN IDYLL 


Mr. AJAX Drips xe, of the Bengal Civil Service, was one of the 
shyest men it was possible to meet. Tis father, a lover of Homer, 
was partly responsible for this in giving him a name so unusual and 
unbefitting ; the rest of the responsibility, including weak knees, 
attenuated legs, and red hair, probably attaches to his mother; but in 
compensation she gave him a beautiful pair of brown eyes like a 
deer’s—such as women love to look upon—and whose liquid 
brilliancy even competition and a pair of blue spectacles were not 
wholly able to spoil. Ajax adored the sex, but only at a distance. 
Female conversation frightened him because he had little-experience 
of it. All his time in England had been spent with crammers, and 
all his time in India was taken up with cauécherxy. Between the two 
he had enjoyed no opportunities of cultivating the Graces, and 
although many an Indian maid and matron was disposed to smile 
encouragingly upon him for the sake of his appointment and his 
eyes, Mr. Dribble led the life of a recluse with the one, and 
concealed the others under his blue goggles. 

It happened one day that the Judge of Jugpooree found himself 
on the platform of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway at Bombay ez 
voute to the head-quarters of his district. He had taken his ticket, 
and was scanning the train with a view to an empty first-class 
carriage. He was very short-sighted, and was just on the point of 
getting into one seemingly vacant car, when he was hastily checked 
by the guard, who pointed sternly to a printed board fastened to the 
door, announcing that it was ‘‘ For Ladies Only.” At the same 
time Mr. Dribble became dimly conscious of its occupation by a 
young girl, and retreated hastily. The guard hustled him into the 
next compartment of the same carriage—for the train was just 
starting—and Ajax sank down on a seat in blushing contusion, 
thankful that he had not, however unintentionally, committed the 
terrible crime of getting into a ladies’ compartment on an Indian 
railway, 

By-and-by, and as the train rattled on, he recovered himself ; 
arranged his despatch boxes, hand-bags, rugs, and tiffin-basket, 
and took out a very interesting Commentary on the Indian Penal 
Code for his diversion. And so deeply interested was he in this 
instructive volume of legal lore, that he never noticed the circum- 
stance of the folding doors between the two compartments of the 
carriage having slidden apart with the jolting of the train. When he 
did look up, it was to encounter the half-amused, half-alarmed gaze 
of a very nice-looking girl, who was partly sitting up, partly 
reclining, a yellow novel in her hand, as if doubtful what to do. 
Mr. Dribble was confounded. He grew very red, and, turning his 
back on this apparition, began pulling his trunks about, pretending 
he had never seen her. But the rogue knew in his heart that her 
figure was what is called sve/fe, that her hair was very golden, and 
cropped over her forehead like a poodle’s, and that she had a seal- 
skin jacket on—which was rather unusual in India. After a time 
he ventured, while stooping, to steal a glance through his-legs in an 
attitude approved of for frightening mad dogs, and saw that the 
two half-doors were being brought together again. He also heard 
a smothered laugh. Then Ajax grew redder than ever, and brushed 
his hair up with both hands till he looked like a cockatoo, or Mr. 
Toots. The door was, however, fastened, and with something blue. 
That was a comfort, and Mr. Dribble betook himself to the Penal 
Code again. But somehow that something blue” got between him 
and the page, or between the lines, Every moment he raised his 
eyes to look at it and at the crevice it left, and it was in vain that 
he turned his beautiful eyes on green paddy fields outside the 
carriage window—they always came back again to that some- 
thing blue. 

At last he could restrain his curiosity no longer, and stole softly 
to the door. The something blue was a lady’s stocking, and Ajax 
almost fainted. For stockings are elastic, and this one stretched, 
stretched, stretched, slowly with the motion, till lo! there.was Mr. 
Dribble in the attitude of a male monster peeping curiously into the 
haven of the unprotected. At the same moment the girl in the 
other compartment ran the two doors together, and this time 
fastened them with something yellow. Our excellent Ajax was 
seriously disturbed at this ; all ‘the more that in a great effort at 
gallantry he had made a show of closing the door himself, and had 
touched the unknown’s fingers as the consequence. But he returned 
to the Penal Code—after kissing his own fingers. ‘That was a very 
strange thing for Mr. Dribble to do. And yet he smiled as he did 
it. Then he began to read an illustration of what is ‘‘ Intent to do 
bodily harm,” as when A. fixes a rope across the towing-path of a 
canal, with a view to precipitate X. into the water. The illustra- 
tion made him look at the door again, and lo! this time it was 
badly tied with a garter! There was no mistake about it—buckle, 
and all; and now the tying was more elastic than ever. But the 
girl was not to be seen through the doors ajar ; she had changed 
her seat. 

‘*She is shy, poor thing! like myself,” Mr. Dribble thought. 
‘*A rare and meritorious thing in a girl. I will fasten that most 
unlucky door myself. But if the guard should see me! What 
misinterpretation!” He grew pale at the thought. ‘* Neverthe- 
less this can’t go on,” he muttered ; ‘‘ so here goes.” 

‘*What are you doing?” inquired a sweet voice from the other 
side, as Ajax began to fumble with a trunk strap. 

There was just a tremor of alarm in the voice, ‘‘I am g-g-g-oing 
to fasten the d-d-d-oor, Miss,” replied the stuttering Ajax. ‘* Have 
you a-a-a-ny objection ?” 

‘*Oh! none at all, if you haven't,” said the voice drily. 

“Tm Mr. D-d-dribble, of the Bengal Civil Service ; so you need 
not be al-a-a-armed, you know,” said he, squinting through the 
crevice to see her. 

“Oh! certainly not. 
she added. 

Mr. Dribble did not like this at all. 

‘Tam the District Judge of Jug-g-g-g-poorie,” he said loftily. 

‘* Are you going there ?—so am I.” 

‘*That’s very nice,” said Ajax. 
door.” 

She laughed. 

‘Let me help you from inside,” she said. And again their 
fingers touched. But the more they tried to fix the strap the more 
the doors would go ajar. 

“Let it alone,” said the girl peevishly. 
—only if the guard comes?” 

‘The train will have st-o-o-opped then,” he observed cunningly ; 
**and the door will be sh-h-h-ut.” 

‘True ;” and heedless of the door, which was now half open, 
she took up her novel and began to read again. 

Ajax returned to his Penal Code, but without success. 

“ Have you anything to eat ?” he inquired after a pause. 

She held up a paper bag, 

“Buns.” a 
cae ! but this will never do; you must have some ti-f-fin, you 

He dragged out his tiffin basket and carried it into her compart- 
ment, She could only make a gesture of dissent. 

The basket contained a pat! de fore eras, a delicious French roll 
and a flask of champagne ; for Dribbie was an Indian Judge, and. 
liked to live well, . 

“*Vou are very kind ; but-——” 

**Oh! but you must; you look quite white and fa-a-int.” 


I always carry a loaded revolver with me,” 


**T wish I could fasten this 


**T am not afraid of you 
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She laughed as Ajax uncorked the flask and handed her a glass 
of sparkling wine. 

“What would papa say?” 

‘*Who is p-p-apa?” 

“Colonel Kinglake, of the Jugpoorie Horse.” : 

“Indeed! I never met him; but then I am only going to 
Jugpoorie for the first time. A new ap-p-pointment, you know. 
Ilave some Jaté now ; just a little bit?” 

She had some a/é, laughing. . ‘ 

“T never had anything so good at the Misses Slater’s—our school 
at Putney,” she explained. : ' 

“Tt is really quite romantic, is it not?” taking off his spectacles 
to drink out of her glass, which she returned to him. ite 

“‘What beautiful eyes he has, and what dreadful red hair,” she 
thought. “ But auroline would cure ¢at.” 

In fact, it had cured her ig 

They ate their tiffin, and Mr. Dribble’s stutter almost disappeared 
with the confidence begotten of generous wine. 

‘* We shall be great friends at Jugpoorie,” he said. 

“‘T hope so; but, oh dear ! what’s that pe 

She was thrown against him with some violence, and the bottle 
fell to the ground. At the same time the doors were clashed 
together with a bang. The train had run over a bullock. There 
was much confusion and shouting; and presently it pulled up 
altogether. 

‘*The guard !—the guard ! 
cried Miss Kinglake in dismay. 

“Don’t be al-l-l-armed,” stammered Ajax. ‘I’m off.” But he 
wasn’t. That wretched door! When he tried to open it, it was 
fast, and he was on the wrong side. 

‘* Oh, here’s the guard coming! Anywhere. Under the seat.” 

Mr. Dribble dived obediently, and remained for some time in a 
most cramped and ignominious position. He was not a moment too 
soon; for he overheard the guard directly afterwards telling the young 
lady not to be alarmed ; that it was only a bullock, and they were 
going on again. Which they did. 

By-and-bye Ajax put out a scared face. 
cramp in his leg. 

‘May I come out?” he asked timidly. 

‘*No; certainly not. I hate you; I abominate you.” 
looked it, too. 

“Why wh-h-hat have I done?” marvelling at the inconsistencies 
of womenkind. 

‘*What have you wof done? 
thought had he seen you—here ?” 

** But he di-d-d-n’t see me, you know,” pleaded Ajax cunningly. 

**Pish! Go back to your own carriage—out of the window, if 
you like.” She tossed her head angrily. 

‘* Are you really so distressed ? ” falling on his knees—and hands, 
‘Calas! Oh! forgive me.” ; 

“ Never. Not if I lived a thousand years ” (spitefully). 

‘*Ts there no-o-othing I can do; no-o-othing?” 

“No.” 

‘* Dear Miss Kinglake, d-d-dearest Miss Kinglake——” 

Ie looked so absurd on his knees and hands that she could not 
but laugh. 

‘*Do get up and open your door. 
unless you want to be caught again. 
scream and say you are a robber.” 

Dolefully Ajax tried to open the treacherous door, and even to 
pick the lock. She assisted him with a silver fork; but their 
cforts were vain. 

‘* We are caught like rats in a tr-r-ap,” said he. 

‘*Then,” said she, ‘‘ you must go to prison.” 

A Judge in prison’! Ajax found his tongue at the prospect. 

‘*You will say you’re my wi-i-fe,” he said confidently. 

**T would much rather say you were a robber,” she retorted sar- 
castically ; ‘‘and it would be just as easy, too.” 

“*But I loved you,” pleaded Ajax, ‘‘ever since you tied the door 
with your sto-o-ck——” 

She flushed as red as her admirer’s hair, 

“PH never speak one word to you again,” snatching away her 
hand which Ajax had grasped with ardour, 

“Only this once. Only one li-i-itle word—Yes,” 

‘*No, No, No, No, No, No. Six times No. 
this is too delightful! Another bullock ! ” 

But it was not. Only a jolt as the train rushed over the points of 
asiding. It was sufficient, however, to slide the doors ajar again ; 
and Miss Kinglake. blessed her stars for an escape from a very 
embarrassing situation. As for Ajax, the train slowing, he had 
nothing for it but to get into his own compartment. But how 
mixed his feelings when he heard his imperious neighbour call the 
Guard at the station and desire him to securely lock the doors, 
which he did. 

After this the unlucky Ajax had no resource but the Penal Code. 
Once he ventured to knock, but there was no reply. For the rest of 
the journey he had to travel alone. At midnight they arrived at 
Jugpoorie, and Mr. Dribble saw a tall, soldierly man help his fair 
neighbour out of her carriage. After a kiss or two and observations 
as to how she had grown, Ajax heard him say, ** Duty could not 
spare me to Bombay ; but I hope you got on all right, Lotta, in the 
ladies’ carriage.” 

**Qh yes, dear papa ; only I was rather afraid of xodders,” 

Ajax caught a flash of her eyes under the gas lamp as she said 
this, Next moment she was gone. 

A curious thing followed. The Recluse of Ramnugger, as Ajax 
was called in his last station, broke out as the Jovial Judge of 
Jugpoorie. Dribble went everywhere, and was to be seen at every 
dance. He also discarded his goggles. His thin legs gave him a 
great advantage in waltzing, and he was always waltzing, when he 
could, with—Miss Kinglake. Mrs. Kinglake was delighted. 

** So genial and accomplished,”’ she said; ‘‘ and so tender.” 

‘Eighteen hundred rupees a month,” said the more practical 
Colonel. 

“But there must be auroline,” murmured Lotta to herself. And 
there was. When Mr. and Mrs. Dribble returned to Jugpoorie 
from their honeymoon at Mussoorie, it was everywhere remarked 
that the happy bridegroom’s locks were golden. But this created 
no surprise. Society’s verdict was that they used the same bottle, 
But during the honeymoon the bride teased Ajax to disclose what 
it was he so carefully concealed in his bosom. And one day the 
sentimental Ajax pulled out—a yellow garter ! 

““ Why !” she exclaimed, ‘‘I lost that evez so long ago.” 

‘Not so very long,” said he; “you lost it in—the Railway 
Carriage.” F. E, W. 


Oh, what will become of me!” 


He had got incipient 


And she 


What would the guard have 


That is more to the point, 
Mind, if you ave, I shall 


Se 


THE IMPERTINENT BRITISH SPARROW, which has proved far 
too successful an importation in the United States, now not only 
ousts native birds from their nests, but has taken to gold-stealing, 
One sparrow turned two robins from a nest in the Philadelphia 
Mint, and began to haunt the building, picking up crumbs in the 
smelting-room, and making himself quite at home. Lately a boy 
peeped into the sparrow’s nest to look for young ones, and noticed 
that the inside perfectly sparkled with gold. Taking the nest out, 
it was found to be completely carpeted with several layers of gold- 
dust, which the sparrow had carried off in his feathers, and shaken 
out when making his toilet. Speaking of gold-collecting, a carpet 
from the San Francisco Mint has yielded §05/. worth of gold-dust, 
which had fallen in imperceptible particles during five years’ use. 


Oh, goodness !" 


FEB. , 1885 


BOVS’ BANE 

Ir ever there was an author who thoroughly understood what 
was the real nature of a boy, that author was Captain Marryat. 
There is this peculiarity in his writings—his boys are boys. Run 
through a list of familiar names, and recal their adventures, and it 
will be seen that they were boys, thought as boys, and did boyish 
things. They were of all kinds: the wise, the stupid, the brave, 
the cowardly. There were boys who were sneaks, and boys who 
were bullies; but they were genuine boys, and in spite of several 
little coarsenesses of expression natural to the naval officer of the 
time, our old master ,of this particular class of fiction has given us 
the most wholesome boys’ reading that can be found. 

Peter Simple never belied his name in his greenhorn days ; but 
he was a fine fellow, brave without ostentation. Percival Keene 
was the greatest pickle that ever lived, save Tommy Dott. Argu- 
mentative Jack Easy’s name brings up a host of possible adventure. 
Jacob Faithful—who could ever forget Jacob, and young Tom? 
What careers they had, what lives theirs were, and what a frank, 
natural, boyish spirit pervades those lives, so that without seeking 
to teach, Captain Marryat taught, the lesson being imperceptible to 
its recipient. In short, when turning over the leaves of this genial 
old master’s books, one is tempted to cry like an Trish keener, 
“ Wirrasthrue ! Why did ye die?” 

Of course we have writers now who from time to time turn out 
good, wholesome boys’ stories ; but what a number we have who do 
not, but in obedience to the will of the editors or proprietors of 
popular periodicals for youth, invent young monsters or demons, 
who never could by any possibility have lived, and never will. What 
is more, these boy-heroes are generally about sixteen or seventeen, 
and to give interest to the story it is necessary that there should be 
a lady for him to worship. ; 

The hero is generally a molluscous-looking effeminate creature, 
duly depicted by the artist, and he always carries a sword. He isa 
long way from having attained his growth or ceased to be a loose- 
jointed hobbledehoy, but the feats he performs are astounding. He 
is surrounded by enemies who are ‘‘vile caitiff dogs” or ‘‘miscreants,” 
and with one sweep of his trenchant blade he scatters them, 
astounded by his bravery. ‘This quality in him is something terrible, 
and the way in which he cleaves one ‘‘ base hound from sconce to 
chine,” gashes another across the cheek; runs another through ; 
cuts down another, and generally defeats six or seven with the 
greatest ease is must praiseworthy for so flabby and girlish a being. 

Hero of goodness and rectitude, he is awonder, but there is always 
blood. He cuts chines and disjoints human nature most hideously. 
Tlis enemies at the end of the tale must, such as are left alive, 
resemble a loin of pork prepared for the spit. 

Of course all this is in defence of outraged virtue and innocency ; 
but what must the brains of boys become who are nursed upon such 
nauseous stuff? very boy has more or less often cut his finger, and 
can recal the sick sensation, the throbbing and the pain of the halt- 
inch of his flesh. Does he ever realise then what one of the 
smallest cuts that these romance heroes give really means? 

Again, these Loy heroes are often ‘‘ gallant” horsemen, which is 
the romance writer’s form of the more modern term plucky. They 
ride the most fiery and untamed of steeds, which they guide with 
the greatest cake. Shying, rearing, kicking, and bucking are 
nothing to them, and it is very rare that they get into the saddle in 
the matter-of-fact way of putting one foot in the stirrup, and so 
reaching the seat. ‘They fling themselves on to their steeds, or they 
leap with one bound into the saddle; while now and then some 
soft-roed young monster, who is gifted with muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel, clasps a fair maiden, runs with her for some distance 
upon his arm, and then, with his pursuers at his heels, leaps with 
the maiden upon his charger’s back, and gallops away. 

What wretched stuff is this! Samson is not chronicled as being 
an equestrian, or probably he could have performed this feat ; but 
what trained acrobat of a circus ever lived who could take ever so 
slight a woman upon his left arm, and leap upon a horse’s back—in 
other words, burdened with a hundredweight avoirdupois, more or 
less? And yet it is written, and boys read with avidity this lying 
trash, which sometimes is made more impossible still by the writer 
casing the heroine’s Spring-Heeled Jack in complete armour. 

Now we do read in ancient chronicles that those human lobsters 
the knights of old were often in what Touchstone calls sucha 
parlous state when in full panoply of mail, that if knocked off their 
horses, or if they overbalanced themselves and fell off, they were 
unable to get up again without the aid of their squires, who set 
them up again like skittles, ready to be bowled down again by the 
next ball. And yet your boy hero of romance thinks nothing of 
this shell of steel when about to mount with his lady fair ; and once 
in the saddle, goes lightly pricking over the plain. 

This is but one kind of thrilling story devoured with unwholesome 
appetite, which acquires the taste, and asks for more with additional 
spice. . Under a score of different aliases your boy highwayman 
pistols and robs and revels, and your hoy burglar crapes or half- 
masks his beardless features, wielding crowbars like toothpicks in 
his war against society, and lavishes his gold like dross—always 
“like dross.” Stout men, and even brave men, quail before them. 
They always ‘‘quail,” and whatever their determination in other 
situations, ‘‘yield ’ at the command of the Penny Weekly boy, so 
grand in muscle and might, so girlish in his make. He always has 
hands of the most delicate mould ; his features are ‘‘chiselled ” by 
the writer, and beside being so magnificent in his strength of arm, 
leg, and chest, and back, like the gardenen’s friend in /zrch, he has 
it also in his head, for he can drain wine cups innumerable without 
the slightest effect. In short, he is a hero who, if the truth were 
told, would howl like any other boy at a sharp cut from a cane. 

Enough of this mixture : it is poison for our youth. Let us have 
a page of honest old Marryat for antidote to the wretched oan 

G.M. F 
$$ 


SONG 


WuEN will the Spring-tide come? The sun 
Sinks later ’neath the Western down ; 
But yet the woods are sad and dun, 
And yet the meads are bare and brown! 
Cruel and cold across the wold 
TWowls the raw blast: the sky o'erhead 
Deep wrapped in shroud of gloomiest cloud 5 
And every summer flower is dead ! 


When will the Spring-tide come? O when 
Shall cowslips gild the streamlet’s bank ; 
And king-cups glitter o’er the glen, 
Now reeking moisture, damp and dank : 
While hidden away in copses grey 
Coy violets bloom in beauty wild, 
And a tender breeze waves the budding trces, 
Like the soft-sobbed breath of a dreaming child. 


When will the Spring-time come? The thrush 
Sweet trolls his heart from woodland bleak, 
Blithe, as though now the heavenly flush 
Of Summer’s bliss he strove to speak : 
But oh! how we long for the burst of :ong-~ 
The full glad burst of boundless glee— 
That around shall rise when the winter dies, 


And the Southern warblers wing o’er the sea! 
G. M. G. 
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THIS LIFE IS THE GREAT SCHOOLMASTE 
EXPERIENCE THE MIGHTY VOLUME. 


“It is only through woe that we are taught to reflect, and gather the Honey of Wisdom not from Flowers but THORNS.”—Lord Lytton. 
YEAR a great battle is fought in our midst (almost without a protest), in which twenty thousand are slain and a hundred thousand wounded from Scarlet Fever ALONE. True, but 
EVERY this fearful slaughter and sick list not be prevented? Yes! pass it by if you like, but it is true. Who’sto blame? Reada large illustrated sheet given with each Bottle of ENO’S 
cane - be ee . The information is invaluable. Eno’s Fruit Salt keens the blood pure and prevents disease and premature death by natural means. 
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POMONA BRINGING THE FRUITS OF THE EARTIT TO HYGEIA. 


“MODERATION IS THE SILKEN STRING RUNNING THROUGH THE PEARL CHAIN OF ALL VIRTUES.”—Bishop Hall. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.——Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, theumatic, and other 
tlood poisons, feverish colds, biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c.— Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Itis pleasant, cooling, health- 


Giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


ZULU WAR-SURVEYING THE MAPUTA RIVER. [MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.—“ We, the undersigned, have for. the last four 
MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.— years used your FRUIT SAL'T during several important Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, 


“Winchester, July 13, 1884—Sir,—I write to tell you what your FRUIT SALT has done for me. During the Zulu War, and have undoubtedly eo PS pene OTE PG Th baad les mtiae long ue f Sagesades gest Hie 

3 } oul io Sell and myself had occasion to survey the Maputa River. We had great difficulties in towne suiicient fresh water for eae that happenes Sy eualowanee Cistriots. Ahoae deveined lave ased the PRULT SALT two and, three PON a dag in the 

ile ES ue olga se joar ge nun 2b, drink the iver avatuo water sou mmay-cailits but d o Tae ain Pee ial of bottles of | following manner and Sroportions: a aay break wi Wasp ius SSCA DETR AnE |b ice OF cee Tinea tle juice. pata Der ot 

“yan fmealuable FRUIT SALT, and never took the “water” without a Judiefous admixture of it, and so did not suffer from the | water, Se BU ee 4 ght i sth epieaspoo ful in water. The FRUIT SAT. T used as atoresaid acts as a gentle aperient, 

‘wininable concoction. Now, when we arrived at Lorenzo Marquay there was no more FRUIT SALT to be obtained, I was sent | Water, and before seeing for te ere Hearts Cr alg "The nHVbreiiied Have pieasare in solamtarily tecuRing a tle qalue: of-vone 

¢ Durban, but poor Mr. O'Neill was on the flat of his back with ague. At Durban I could only get one bottle, as every one v old | Keeps the eee fr balign tnttte efficacy. We never goin the jungle aithout it, and have recommended it to others.—Yours 

it being so much in dem When I mention that we only went ina small beat with four niggers, and that two expeditions from | Preparation, BO TE tee FRGS Kis Sinrvese Masesty's Hydrocraphers EG: Davinson, Superintendent Siamese Goverar 
vofwar, with fully equipped boats, had tried the survey before, and only got forty miles (having lost the greater part of their crews edly, eenimene as Bani tok. Siam May, peal we Ewe est Lane i 

ugh the malaria), while we got over eighty miles, I think Lam only doing justice in putting our success down to your excellent | ment 1elegraphs.—bang: ‘ , May, 1883.—,. C. Eno, Esu., 
Yours faithfully, A Lirvrenant, R.N., F.R.G.S. To J’ C. Eno, Esq., Hatcham, Londou, 3.E.' 


aration—lam,$ 
ERSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty’s Consuls writes from Teheran: 
{It may interest you to know that while riding from Teheran to!Meshed not long ago, being one day rather unwell, to my 
istonishmentand delight: the Persian courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called Numuki meeveh, which was no 
ces in fact wanskucd than ENO'S FRUIT SALT. The man told me that he now never travelled without a bottle —Yours 
nully, SueikH Jam.—December, 1884.—T'o J oO, Esq.” 


JE GYPT.— CAIRO.”—* Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate 


occasions been attacked by fever, fram which on the first occasion I lay in hespital for six weeks, The last two attacks have 
boon. however, cc mpletely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable FRUIT SALT, which I owe 
hy y csont health, at the very least, if not my life itself, Heartfelt gratitude. fer my restoration to health and preservation impels 
read add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and iin so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates 
“i cuty.—Believe me tobe, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corrora, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 1883. Mr. J.C. Exo. 


ii i ion i i i imitati i i j i by the unscrupulous, whe 

iiE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘‘A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by ‘ tte 
r in copving the original closely enough to deceive the pablic: ad yet not o exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail co 
+csure reputation and profit.”--ADAMS. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on py a worthless imitation, 
Sold by all Chemists. Directions in sixteen languages how to prevent disease. 


PREPARED ONEY At ENos pRUtT GALT Wy OBE, HAtTCHAM, p Seaen, orp St BY J. ae BNos PATENT. 
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HE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
WATCH COMPANY, 


OF VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


SUPPLY CASH Let every 

ALL reader of this 

GOODS PRICES pend for our 

5 EAUTIFUL 

AT | DIRECT New Cara- 

Ye LOGUE, con- 

WHOLE- y TO THE wining. 1,90 
2 + unsolicite 

SALE PUBLIC testimonials 


and over 500 
fine Copper- 
plate on- 
gravings of 
Watches, 
Jewellery, 
and Electro- 
Plate, sent 
gratis anc 
Post FREE 
to any part 
4 of the world. 
GENTLE- 
MEN'S FINE 
SILVER, flat 
crystal glass, 
235s. LADIES” 
ENE STEER 
tee 


Youtus’ Fine Sitver, Flat Crystal Glass, 25s. 
Lapies’ Gotp Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, 
yos. These Watches are frequently sold tor treble the 


money. 
Cheques or P.O. to Mr. A. PERCY. 


HE “CRITERION” CAFE- 
TIERE.. ARNDT’S PATENT. 
Extracts by simply filling dhe upper 
art with boiling water all the 
ALATABLE AND WHOLE- 
SOME PROPERTIES OF COF- 
FEF, without EXTRACTING the 
INJURIOUS SUBSTANCES. 
SUCH _AS CAFFEINE AND 
TTANNIC, ACIDS. 
B» No possible loss of Aroma. 
Recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 
May be. obtained at all the 
principal furnishing Ironmongers 
in the United Kingdom. 
Sizes—2 4 6 8 12 large cups 

Block Tin. 3s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 35. 6d. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 
Rolled Nickel 8s. Y28. 188. 8S. _255. 
Wholesale Agent: T. P. Cook, 34, Snow Hill,London. 


VWV/ HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 
and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 

old ring, rat, Hall-marked, with. crest, 42s, 
Manual of Heraldry, 4oo Engravings, 3s.9¢—T.. CUL- 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including 
the Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 
each, 30 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 
138. 6@.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street (Corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or address, 
and the Engraving of Steel Dieincluded. Sent to any 
part for P.O. O.—T.. CULLETON,_25, Cranbourn 
treet (Corner of St. Martin's Lane), W.C 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 18834. 
Highest Award International Medical and Sanitary 


Exhibition, 1881 ; Silver Medal (Highest Award) 
National Health Society, 1883. 


J ALLEN AND Son's 


FOOD WARMER 


WitaPintKet 
SPIRIFLAMPAND PAN FoR NICHT LIGHT 


‘The Press says: ' The whole set complete is almost 
sufficient to render an infant or inyalid independent of 
the outside world.” 


Sent packed Complete for ros. "ree by Parcels Post 
for Cash with order. 


ICK ROOM APPLIANCES. 
Portable Turkish Baths, Bronchitis Kettles, 
Inhalers, Throat Sprays, Bed_ Baths, Bed Pans, 
Invalids’ Baths, Nursery Baths, Infants and Invalids’ 
Food Warmers. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
Any of these goods sent by Parcels Post or van train 
Carriage paid for cash with order. 


AMES ALLEN and SON, 
azand 23, MARYLEBONE LANE, 
LONDON, W. 


ERTHON 
PORTABLE 
AND 


&c. SHOWROOMS: 


. HO R 
VIADUCT, E.C. 
Price List, &c. free. 
13 Prize Medals. 


"THROAT AFFECTIONS AND 
E HOARSENESS.—AI!! suffering from irrita-. 
tion of the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably 
surprised at the almost immediate relief afforded by 
the use of ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.” These 
famous lozenges are sold by most respectable 
chemists in this country at 1s. rid, per box. People 
troubled with a “hacking cough,” a. "slight 
cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot try them too 
soon, as similar troubles if allowed to progress, 
result .n ~erious pulmonary and asthmatic affections. 
See that the words “ Brown's Bronchial Troches ” 
are on the (i-verument Stamp around each box. 


5,000 siLxK 


UMBRELLAS, zs, 6d. 
each, direct from the 
Manufacturer. Ladhes’ 
or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk, Paragon Frames, 
beautifully carved and 
mounted sticks, sent 
Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d. 
(or 36 stamps.) 15,000 


sold 1 S is 

“PARKER” and ‘testimogials_ fee 
e-covering, &e. neatly 

UMBRELL done. — Address, J. B. 
: A TPR RER, Vinteiis 
Registere d. So ise room Close, 


.tions of woods in 


MAPLE and CO., 
"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
U PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
HER MAJESTY. 


MAELE and CO.’s Furnishing 

ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in _ the 
world, Acres of show rooms, for the display of, first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery, Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. No family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. To export merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered. Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced_packers. MAPLE 
and CO., London. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 


‘ | ‘HE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 

Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'s are eagd examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE F RNISHING, 
carried out in_perfect taste, without extravagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—_BEDSTEADS. 
VAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less 
_ than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft. 6in. to 5ft. 6in. wide, ready tor immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
ment and delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, ayers but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided. 


APLE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies, Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colonial 
visitors are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from. 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 


APLE and CO.—Spring Mat- 
tresses. — The PATENT ire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such advantageous ar- 
rangements hare been made. that this much-admired 
fattress is sold at the following low prices: sft.. 
158. 9d. ; 3ft. 6in., 18s.9d.; 4ft., ars. 6d, :4ft. Gin.. 245, 6d, 


MA4PLE and CO.._FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in yarious woods 
by steam power.—Tottenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free, Established 48 years. 


MAPLE and CO.—Mannfacturers 
of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders for exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a, remittance or London 
ference MARLE and CO., Tottenham Court 
oad, 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the novelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 
yarious woods, to select from. Prices 34 to 250 guineas, 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road, London, 


ei URKEY CARPETS. 


“TURKEY CARPETS. All sizes. 
"| URES CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO, have suse received large Consignments 

of fine TURKEY CARP. TS, unique colourings, 

reproductions of the.17th century, being the first deli- 

very of those made from this Season's clip—MAPLE 

ond CO., London, and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
myrna. 


*] UBSEF CARPETS. — These 


special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and ‘Tur- 
key Carpetsin stock to selectfrom, inall sizes. MAPLE 
and CO., the largest furnishing establishment in the 
world, Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery —Totten- 
ham Court Road, London ; and Paris. 


"THE LARGEST STOCK of 


RIENTAL CARPETS in 
bt EUROPE. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


5,000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention ofart collectors, 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQU ETERIE. 


| Fuuip MAGNESIA. 


PARQU ETERIE FLOORS and 
_ SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and combina- 
,parqueterie are laid in Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO.'S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade supplied. 


MAPLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 
cans now visiting London, to call and see for them- 
selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 


MAPLE and CO. — DRAWING- 
.ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days_with 
once winding; ahandsome present. Price 7os. ar- 
ranted, MAPLE and CO, have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room. 
Over 500 to select from. Price tos. 9d. to 30 guineas. 
Handsome marble clock, with ircised lines in gold 
and superior eight-day moveiaent, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great variety, 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and ecapply 
any article that can possibly be required in furnishing | 
at the same price, if not less, than any other house itt | 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDow. | 


GoLp Mepats, Dustin, 1882 ; BOSTON, 1883 + 
Lonpon (INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION), 1884. 


GIR JAMES “MURRAY'S 


FOR ACIDITY, 
INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN, 
GRAVEL, and 
GOUT. 


The Inventor's Pure Original Preparation, 
1s. Bottles almost Double usual size. 
SIR JAMES MORIA Y and SON, Temple Street, 
wblin, 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon Street, London, 


“ A Perfect Frisette in Ten Minutes,’ 


INDE’S HAIR CURLING PINS. 


Produce Charming Ringlets, &c. 
USED COLD. 


Surer and much 
more effective 
than curl papers. 
Comfortable— In- 
visible — Simpli- 
city itself. 


\', 


~) This is a Pa- 


Gar, ee N cented panels: 
fvery Pin an 
a ae res S label bears the 


d 


FZ J stamp—"Hinve’s 


Careless Patent.” 


BEWSRE of knavish imitations, which are abso- 
lutely useless frauds. Vendors will be rigorously 
prosecuted. 

Sold in 6d. and 1s. Boxes by Fancy Dealers, or 
Sample Box for 7 stamps, may be had of the Retail 
Agent, J. CARELESS, Harborne, Birmingham, 
Wholesale of Messrs HINDE, Birmingham and 

-ondon. 


i li BUSTS PERFECTED. 


NO CORSET 


In the World has ever 
equalled 
THE 


“TDEAL” 
LBeantifying Thin 

usts 

None other can be :egu- 

A lated to any desired fulness 

A to suit diflerent dresses. 


A For 


None other ever stood 
A the test of years, with 
ever increasing popularity, 
or merited so many 
thousands of | genuine 
unsolicited testimonials. 
Drapers and Outfitters can 
Piacure it from LONDON 
HOLESALE 
HOUSES. If difficulty 
occurs, or doubt of its 
matchless effect, sample 
sent on approval, plain 
parcel carriage paid, after 
remittance only. 
EVANS, BALE, & CO., 52, Aldermanbury, London. 
White; or Black, stitched gold, 8s. 3d., 10s. 9d., 
15s, gd. to 185. Length 13 inches. Beware, of per- 
suasion to take substitute when “IDEAL” not in 
stock. Also beware of Corsets called * Beau-Ideal,” 
or similar sounding names, which are quite different, 
ee words “IDEAL CORSET, PATENTED,” 
stamped on breast regulators. Waist measure re- 
quired of ordinary corset unstretched. 


EFFEGT OF THE 
“IDEAL” COBSET. 


(5 o-venices WIRE NETTING 


Catalogues of all kinds of ‘Iron and Wire Fencing, 
Gates, Poultry Fencing, &c., free on application. 


Please name this ournal. 


BAYLISS, ONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
and 3, Crooked Lane, King William Street,{E. C. 


GANJANA ESSENCE. 


THE GREATEST NERVE RESTORER EVER 


Known. 
GANJANA ESSENCE enriches the 


Blood andgremoyes all Blood Poisons. 


GANJANA ESSENCE cures Dys- 


ey pepsia, Liver, and Kidney Complaints. as. 9d., 

48. 6d., 115.) 

GANJANA PILLS for chet a 
i 


Biliousness, Flatulency, Indigestion, 


GANJANA PILLS for Constipation, 


Biliousness, Flatulency, Indigestion, &c. 


GANIANS PILLS. A Single dose 


guaranteed effective. 9d., 1s. r3d., 2s. 9d. 


Ran SNS ESSENCE and PILLS. 
Order from your Chemist, or post free direc: 


from the SANJANA Company, Egham. 


RATIS AND POST FREE. 


The instructive and highly interesting Treatise 

a ee a reatiment (Of Diseasesict the Nervous 
stem, the Blood, an igestive Organs, b ‘ 
Chas. Thomas, Ph.D. # ee 


Cenianaé ESSENCE and PILLS. 


28 years’ success on the Continent! the most 
effective remedies for Self Treatment ever introduced ! 
London Depét:. WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford 

Street, W., or through any chemist. 


CURE FOR ALL! 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 


BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES,& ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 


And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
EPPS's 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists. 


| [LIPSCOMBE and CO. 


CELEBRATED FILTERS 
effectuaily purify any water 
however foul. 


Making the most Impure 
Water Wholesome and 
Sweet. 


For Cheapness, Durability, 
Simplicity, and Efficacy they 
stand unrivalled. 


* Prospectus Free. 


The Largest. Manufacturers 
in the World 


144, Oxford Street, W. 


FOR ALL SEASONS AND ALL CLIMATES 
E GERTON BUR- 
NETT’S SERGES, as sup- 

lied to the Royar 


Courts OF 
SUROPE, for LapiEs’., GENTLE- 
MEN'S, and 


CHILDREN’S WEAR, 
havea world-wide reputation. Any 
length cut. Prices for Ladies , 
1s. 244d. to 4s. 6d.[per yard. Serges 
for India, &c., double width, 4s. 6d, 
to 8s. 6d. per yard. Extra strong, 
for Gentlemen and Boys, 54 inch, 
from as.11d. per yd. Serges forarmy 
= and navy, single width, 1s. 117d. 
SNS double width, 4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d.) er 
yard. Carriage paid to any railway station in the 
nited Kingdom. Patterns post free. Goods packed 
for exportation. Address : 
EGERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 


IME-CHECKING 


MACH ES 


The EXACT Time Workmen, 
Officials, Attendants, and others 
arrive and leave recorded with 
certainty. 


AYMENTS. 


TES. 
ACCURACY. 


MACHINES FOR SMALL OR 
LARGE NUMBER OF MEN. 


Makers_of Church, Turret, and 
Chime Clocks. Parallel Vices. 
Sole Makers of Clyne’s. Sight 
Feed Lubricators, Water Meters, 
and Sluice Valves. 


SIX HORSE POWER HOT- 
AIR ENGINES. 
The Manufacture of Specialities 
contracted for. 3 


“A CLass ror Ciecxinc MEN 


, Inventions confidentially 
perfected and worked out. 


Working Models accu- 
rately made, 


British, and Foreign 

Patents Secured. Opposi- 
tions or Detences in Patent 
Cases undertaken. 


OFFICIALS TO SIGN 


THEIR NAMES. 


;, .Approximate Estimates 
‘given for costs of conduct- 
ing Patent Claims. 


Agents for_the Purchase 
nd Sale of Patent Rights 


Crass, AUTOGRAPHIC FOR CLERKS, 


LLEWELLYN 
MACHINE Co., 
BRISTOL. 


FOREMEN, AND 


FACT—HAIR COLOUR WASH 


& —By damping the hair with this, inz hours grey 
hair becomes the original colour. 1os.6d.,sent for stamps 
—ALEX. ROSS, 2r, Lamb's Conduit Street,London 


PERRY anv CO’S 
KEYLESS 
SPORTING 
WATCH. 


(IN NICKEL CASE). 
PRICE 21s, LADIES’ SIZE, 25s. 


STERLING SILVER CASES, 30s. 
GOLD CASES, 5 Guineas. 
eee Watch is the best and Cheapest in the market 

isa 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 
Horizontal Movement, Jewelled. and well finished, 


| Crystal Glass. Invaluable, for Riding, Boating, 
Cricketing, &c., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


ERRY and CO. (Limited). 
STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


and zo, Holborn Viaduct, 
London. 


FLORILINE !FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH —A few drops of the uquid 
'“ Floriline “ sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce 


18, 19, 


| a pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
' from all parasites or decay. gives to. the teeth a pecu- 
larly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising 
trom decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ** The Fra 
grant Floriline.” being composed 1n part of honey and 
sweet herbs, 15 delicious to the taste and the greatest 
toilet discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d. 


FEL. r4, 188: 


RICE’S PATENT 
P COMPANY, Uinirese 


( 
PRICE'S 
GLYCERINE, 


Gum ty 
DISTOLATION UNDER ‘Tarm NEV 
i PATENT PaocEssra, 
; Ys freo from tho load and earthy salts 
O28 bal suscliing solitito fatty acids, 
Present oven aftcr tho uml processes of 
aefining, in onliuary Glyccrino obtained 
i roma Lito saponitcation, and ix tip prow 
if]! coxa of Yead plaister making, 


PRICK'S PSTENT CANDLE COMPANT 


torre, 
BELMONT WorKS, BATTERITA 
LONDON, 


RICE’S GLYC 


Has kecervep tHe Hig 
ALL THE GReEaT F 


SOC vRAT 
Me XMERITIONS 


CORNERS PATENT 


“ (SINTURON DE CUERQ."” 
OR LEATHER WAIST oe 


BLack AND aLL Co 
Nowt No. 2 Nols 
5s. 6d. zs. 6d. tos. Gul. 
From Drapers_and Ladies 
the Kingdom.— Beware or Imurrations 
GENUINE ParR STAMPED. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, a nearly 
new semi-grand PIANOFORTE, by Kye 
nan, in rosewood case. with trichard a 
cone. Price £50—less than half the 
Address F., Post Office, Halstead, hould 1 
trial of the instrument be desired, please make 
pointment. 


sh 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. 
Honovrs, Paris, 18 

Diploma AND MEDAL, SY i 

AND CALCUTTA, IS 


ISS TREBLE GRIP, 


> Tine 


ulin “ 
wherever shown, has always taken): 
buy from Dealers when you can ot 

price from the Maker? Any gun sen 
receipt of P.O.0 do remit 
receipt, it is. not sat 
A choice of 2,000 (runs, 
embracing every novelty in the 
advertisement for Illustrated 

LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birminghar 


A RED NOSE.—Nothing mars 


good look of the face so much ity 8's 
ROSS has a remedy. 5». :, sent for 
zt. Lamb's Conduit Street, | 


the 
EX. 


. 
UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THE 

A laxative auth : 

Pruitt 


"TAMAR 


Prepared by 1, ¢ 
Chemist. ae 
unhtke Pu 


[NDIEN 


usual 

te take, 3 1 
RILLON. | irritation. nor 

business or ple: 

Sold by all Chemists anu i 

as. 6d.a Box, Stamp ineludee. 


e 
\ JALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 
HAIR —TIt your hur is turning fe 
or falling off, use '* The Mexican Hair 
it wll positively restore in every Cae 4 
hair toits original colour, without Teaying 
agreeable smell nf most“ Restorers. 1" 
han charmingly beautiful. as well as bran i 2 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the 
not decayed Full particulars around vI 
Ask your nearest. Chemist for Ah 
HAIR RENEWER.—Sold every 
botue, 


CaN 
here at 3s ed per 


= 
“Lane b* 

Printed tor the Proprietors, at 12. M lord T et b 
Epwarp JoSErH MANSFIELD and pub MSs 


both in, the Parish 


tgo Strand ee 
him at 19 ep 14, 138% 


Clement Danes, Middiesex.— 


2 
Ra sip a 1 vie 


See octane cant, : 


